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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 


correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


\ 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On Friday, fifty years ago, Delhi was taken. Many 
names and incidents of the Indian Mutiny have been 


recalled of late, but there is one name identified with | 


the fall of Delhi and its crowning mercies later which 
has been somewhat overlooked perhaps. Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse, who started on his famous pursuit on 
22 September, 1857, was the man for such an enterprise. 
He had the swift and—in the long run—the humane 


methods that are always best when used against those | 


who rebel against the State. Hodson’s summary 
execution of the Delhi rebels made him many enemies. 


But Lord Napier of Magdala rightly praised him for | 


his honour and his patriotism. 


There seems to be real improvement at Casa- 
blanca. The chiefs have accepted the terms on which 
General Drude agreed to the cessation of hostilities. 
He seems to have handled the affair with considerable 
skill and firmness. No arms are to be borne by the 
Arabs within twelve kilometres of Casablanca, the 
perpetrators of the murders are to be given up, in- 
fluential hostages are to be furnished, and the question 
of indemnity is to be discussed between France and 
Morocco, The settlement at Casablanca is unfortu- 
nately no more than an incident. The position of 
things generally is full of unpleasant possibilities. A 
holy war is no longer talked of, but canards aggravate 
mutual jealousies and suspicions. That Germany and 
France were ‘' negotiating a deal" was on the face of it 
an invention, but with a new Pretender gathering forces 
to challenge the authority of Abd el Asiz there does 
not seem much prospect of order being restored quite 
so speedily as the French Minister and others predict. 
Everythin 
Mulai Hafid can command. 


depends upon the number of followers | 


The extraordinary absence of bickerings between 
| Austria and Hungary for some months on which we 
| remarked last week can no longer be said to mark their 
communications with each other. In the interval the 
negotiations for the settlement of the commercial treaty 
between them has been broken off. There seems no 
| particular reason why this should have happened except 
that the Hungarians see an occasion for renewing the 
demonstrations of nationality and hostility towards 
| Austria which are the stock features of Hungarian 
politics. It is believed that the treaty was on the point 
' of settlement when the extremists of the Independence 
party showed their teeth and demanded a display in 
their interests from the Cabinet. The negotiations are 
to be resumed again at Budapest in a fortnight. This 
may make the situation easier for the Cabinet, as it 
would be less open there to the accusation of being too 
susceptible to Austrian influences than it is when the 
negotiations are held in Vienna. But it is all uncertain, 
_ and by that time it is not improbable that the Coalition 
| Cabinet may have broken up. 


The Hague Diplomatists will leave the question of 
submarine mines in very much the same condition in 
which they found it. Sir Ernest Satow showed that 
| such regulations as have been agreed upon will fail to 
| make the seas reasonably secure for peaceful commerce. 
| The Japanese representative, who supported the British 
| 
| 


_ view for stricter control, pointed out that the regula- 
tions even allow mines to be laid down on the high 
| seas, though the belligerents in the late war did not 
permit themselves so much liberty. Again the Con- 


| ference has leaned to the side of belligerents rather 


than to the side of peace. In another matter, that of 
the selection of judges for the new International Court 
of Arbitration, the Conference has left its work so un- 
finished as to be as good as useless. Sir Edward Fry, 
| to keep up appearances, proposed that the election of 
judges, which the Conference could not agree upon, 
should be left to the Governments and that the Court 
should be constituted when they could agree. A lame 
and impotent conclusion. 


As remarkable in its way as the assurances of loyalty 
‘ given some months ago by an influential Mahomedan 
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deputation to the Viceroy of India is the letter which 
Sir Edward Grey has received from Mohamed Wahid on 
behalf of the Egyptian Liberal party. It is more thana 
protest against Nationalist methods by an enlightened 
and disinterested body of Egyptians: it isa striking native 
testimonial to the benefits conferred on Egypt by the 
British occupation. Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, more 
Egyptian than Mustapha Kamel himself, will of course 
deny the right of any man to speak in the name of 
Egypt who is not prepared to advocate the withdrawal 
of the hand which has guided the country to peace and 
prosperity. And to those charming people who have 
sought to make political capital out of Denshawi, 
Mohamed Wahid’s suggestion that the British autho- 
rities should use a strong hand in preventing the 
spread of dangerous propaganda will be merely a 
shocking example of unpatriotism. 


Not the constitutional so much as the imperial and 
fiuaancial question is the main concern of the average 
Briton in the political crisis at the Cape. Dr. Jameson’s 
sudden resignation, owing to the deadlock due to 
the refusal of the Legislative Council to endorse his 
financial proposals, brings into immediate operation 
the restored vote of the Cape rebels. It is true they 
owe their privilege to his policy of letting bygones 
be bygones, but gratitude in politics is even less likely 
to prevail at the Cape than elsewhere. All the por- 
tents will be belied if the result of the elections does 
not prove to be a Dutch majority at the Cape, with 
possibly Mr. Schreiner once more in a position to 
assert his somewhat peculiar ideas of loyalty to Great 
Britain. Natal will then be the only really British 
Government in South Africa. We know what the 
assurances of the supporters of the Bond are worth. 
It isa grave pity that Dr. Jameson was not able to 
carry out his views as to redistribution before the crisis 
came. 


If Australia should ultimately decide not to concede 
preference, however slender, to Great Britain, responsi- 
bility will rest with the radicals. They have played 
and are playing into the hands of the ultra-protectionists 
in the Commonwealth by treating with undisguised 
contempt the concession which the Colonial ‘‘ whole- 
hogger ” strenuously objects to making at all. When 
the Cobdenite on this side tells us that a small 
preference is not worth having, he finds it convenient 
to ignore the fact that Australia is giving us something 
for nothing. Australia would be prepared no doubt 
to go much further—we are sure at least that Mr. 
Deakin would—if there were any chance of reciprocity. 
It is no reply to say that we give Australia a free 
market. We only give Australia what we give the 
foreigner. Mr. Deakin fortunately knows the con- 
ditions in England too well to be influenced by any- 
thing the radicals may say, and if the tariff reformer 
is not satisfied, Mr. Deakin’s answer would probably 
be, ‘‘ When you have converted Great Britain to your 
views we shall be ready to show our appreciation”. 


Next month President Roosevelt will visit Canton to 
unveil the McKinley memorial, and take a trip to the 
West, where he will make many speeches; and then 
we shall know more about the forthcoming campaign 
for the Presidency. Nine months have to pass before 
the Republicans in convention will make their choice 
of a candidate, and it is fairly well understood that Mr. 
Roosevelt has only to say he is ready to accept nomi- 
nation to make the issue of the following November a 
certainty. In any case the chances of the Democrats 
are of the poorest. So far Mr. Roosevelt has shown 
no disposition to go back on his assurance that he will 
not allow himself to be nominated for another term. It 
is said that only by the action of his enemies will he 
be induced to reconsider the matter. After Mr. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Taft is first favourite, and he is preparing 
himself for possibilities by starting on the grand tour, 
which will include not only Asia but Europe. 


One would think it hard to make a sensation in 
America by any disclosures about “graft”. But the 
arrest of fifteen of the most prominent men in the State 
of Pennsylvania seems to have done it. The *‘ graft’ 


disposed of is put at nine million dollars, and it had 
its origin in the building and furnishing of the new 
Capitol—Americans will not speak English if they can 
help it. The architect and the principal contractor and 
several Congressmen and State officials are implicated 
in the charge of conspiring to defraud the public trea- 
sury by false pretences, and, as the bail is fixed at 
sixty thousand dollars each, we may assume the serious- 
ness of the prosecution. One or two examples of the 
procedure may be given. Furniture charged for dis- 
appeared; burglar-proof safes supplied were shams ; 
bronze work worth twenty-six thousand dollars passed 
the accounts at over five hundred thousand ; other 
goods were supplied by the contractors at almost six 
hundred per cent. on the original prices. 


In party politics the wise or strong man, if he desires 
to get on, never courts the warm praise of the other 
side. Only the free-lance does that, and he is invariably 
a failure : he does not know how to play the game, or 
he loses his temper over it. We have heard two or three 
really notable free-lances in Parliament admit this in so 
many words, and sorrowfully. Lord George Hamilton 
is not a young man with a desire to get on, so that in 
his case it does not matter. Yet one doubts whether 
he will get the smallest satisfaction out of the high 
praise which the other side have been pouring on him 
of late. As an old follower of Disraeli he can probably 
assess its exact value. He has written to the ‘‘ Times ” 
during the week on the Australian tariff. Let us see 
what the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” has to say about his 
letter. We all ‘‘ follow” the ‘‘ Westminster ”—it is 
part of the politician’s education to do so. 


‘** Admirable lucidity” ; ‘‘acutely points out”; and 
there follows half a leader devoted to the quotation and 
the praise of Lord George Hamilton, who has ‘‘ rubbed 
in”, it appears, ‘‘ the moral of the tariff”. Now who 
would have believed that he could live to find Lord 
George Hamilton set up on a pinnacle by the Liberal 
press? ‘* Acutely pointed out”’, ‘‘ admirable lucidity ” 
—try to imagine such words of praise applied to Lord 
George Hamilton before he became a stick with which 
the Liberal press could whack at the Tory party! Can, 
indeed, the ‘‘ Westminster ” quote from its columns a 
single word of warm praise given to Lord George 
Hamilton before he could be used for party ends? 
Did it ever find him lucid, acute, before he left the 
Unionist Cabinet ? Words in the ‘‘ Westminster ” 
mean something and have a weight, but we are afraid 
that even that paper only grows very conscious of the 
gifts of an opponent when they seem to be turned 
more or less against his own side. 


Is it not time that the zealots who for weeks past 
have been talking the Tory party to tatters in the 
‘*Morning Post” ended arguing and did some work ? 
We admit there has been some close argument, 
but what is needed now is spade work in the con- 
stituencies. Moreover we must say that this discussion, 
like most others of the kind, has tailed off badly. It 
began brilliantly enough with Mr. Baumann’s letter, but 
latterly it has lost pith and point. It may be that some 
of the contributors are good at figures ; they certainly 
are not good at words. 


The Chief Whip of the Government has gone into the 
publishing trade, and we should certainly not be sur- 
prised to learn that the ‘‘ Times” Book Club had declined 
to stock his first venture: for it is a very dry publica- 
tion indeed. Time was when Mr, Whiteley used to 
make clever speeches in the House of Commons, but his 
office, we fear, has been too much for him. His literary 
venture, which has been severely criticised in various 
country papers during the week, is a dull and solemn 
recital of the great achievements of the Government. It 
is suggested to us that department officials have been 
employed more or less to supply the material for this 
work, That, clearly, would be a highly improper thing, 
and we trust that Mr. Whiteley will be able to show that 
the time of no public servant has been misspent on this 
partisan work. No; let us hope, and till we learn any- 
thing to the contrary let us believe, that it was dished 
up by the people who prepared the stuff about Chinese 
slavery for the last election. 
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The Postmaster-General has gravely censured the 
Post Office servant who divulged a telegram hoping to 
prove thereby that the department had interfered with 
the Hobhouse report. The culprit or culprits have, so 
far, got off lightly indeed. Anything of the kind more 
impudent and scandalous in a great public department 
we never heard of. True, the whole of the alleged 
interference of the Post Office with the Hobhouse report 
turned out to have been imagined by greenhorns. 
These things are not done in English public life where 
respectable persons are concerned. But this fact 
does not make the offence lighter. At Oxford or 
Cambridge it is sometimes necessary to send down 
a whole ‘‘ staircase”, if an offender’s name cannot be 
obtained. At the Post Office the methods are less 
drastic. 


What is described with excessive energy as the rail- 
way crisis has been the chief subject of discussion 
during the week. As the directors of the railway 
companies have shown no disposition to recognise the 
union of the railway men the executive of the union 
has begun the preparation of ballot papers for the purpose 
of taking the opinions of the men on the question of 
striking. Another fresh fact in the situation is that 
Mr. Bell has written to the directors proposing that 
two or three of the railway companies’ representatives 
should meet an equal number of the union committee 
to discuss what is really meant by ‘‘ recognition” so 
far as the society is concerned. In the event of the 
rejection of this offer, which would emphasise the 
directors’ previous refusal, the result of the ballot 
would guide the executive of the union in their sub- 
sequent action. 


These events have been the cause of the so-called 
crisis. It is a crisis in the sense that the answer of the 
railway companies is awaited with anxiety, but if it is 
a negative the real crisis arises and will be determined 
by the ballot, and this cannot be until November. 
There would, we believe, be a feeling of relief if the 
companies were to modify their attitude, as otherwise 
the probabilities are that the men will vote for the 
strike. If this difficulty were out of the way there 
might then be a hope that some arrangement would 
be come to on the question of wages and hours and 
other matters in dispute. A strike would be ruinous ; 
and it is monstrous to think of the whole trade of the 
country and the fortunes and livelihoods of thousands 
of people being hazarded without there being any 
public method for intervening authoritatively to 
prevent the disaster. The fall in railway shares 
directly traceable to the rumours of the week is a 
portent of what will happen if the strike occurs. A 
curious indication of the complicated interests at stake 
is given in the statement that has been made as to the 
large holdings of the railway men’s union in the 
different railway companies. 


Everything nowadays is ‘‘A Crisis”. To-day it is 
said to be ‘‘The Great Railway Crisis "—though we 
incline to think it is much more like a crisis in South 
Africa—but before the end of the week it will prob- 
ably be something utterly different that will be 
making us all jump and agonise. It is an odd thing 
that a word which one connects with judgment, dis- 
crimination, should have come to be used without 
judgment whatsoever. But in any case, using the 
word in its everyday sense, we may recall what some 
old writer shrewdly says, the effect of it being that 
crises properly so called rarely happen in other things 
in this world than fevers. 


While suspense of judgment is possible as to the 
railway position, the merits of the shipbuilding quarrel 
are clearer. The Employers’ Federation in the boiler- 
makers’ dispute did meet the men’s representatives— 
there was no trouble about that—and at Edinburgh 
an agreement was entered into between the two parties. 
The employers withdrew their lock-out notices; but 
the men being asked to ratify the agreement made 
by their representatives refused. This has re-opened 
the dispute, and it is not surprising that the Employers’ 
Federation has re-issued the lock-out notices, which 
will affect forty thousand men on the East Coast, at 
Barrow, and on the Clyde. When trade unions are 


demanding representation a case of this kind will do 
them no good. 


Lord Brassey’s presidential address to the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce at Liverpool dealt largely with 
suggestions for nationalising the railways. He is in 
favour of it, not of course from any theory of socialism, 
but as a matter of practical business. He thinks the 
public would be better served and the shareholders 
get better dividends, as at present the competition and 
duplicate administrations are wasting an immense 
amount of capital; and the honesty and ability and 
desire of the companies to serve the public cannot 
make headway against these disadvantages. There is 
no more reason why the railways should not be well 
administered by the State than the postal service is, and 
in Germany, Russia, Belgium and Italy the results to 
the public and the Exchequer have been satisfactory. 
Lord Brassey fixes roughly the capital value of the 
railways at twice the amount of the national debt. 
Finance, as usual, is the crux in most grandiose 
schemes. 


Another topic of general importance was discussed 
by the Chamber: that of the ‘‘ denial of justice”, as 
the Attorney-General has called it, by the incapacity of 
the Law Courts to deal prompt justice. A resolution 
was carried that the delays in the Supreme Courts of 
England and Scotland are detrimental and injurious to 
the commercial interests of the country. The Supreme 
Courts in both countries have broken down. Very 
shortly we shall hear of the additional judge in England 
who is to be appointed: an interesting but totally 
inadequate increase of the Judicial Bench. 


The vast documents issued by the War Office on 
formation of the county associations are proof at any 
rate of the extraordinary industry of Mr. Haldane and 
his entourage. Minute instructions and suggestions 
have been given in the three papers issued—a model 
scheme for establishing the associations, suggestions 
as to the first steps to be taken towards their forma- 
tion, and some provisional notes on their functions. 
So that if great care and trouble can make the terri- 
torial army a success it ought to succeed. If this 
fails, then at least we shall be compelled to reconsider 
our military position from a different standpoint. No 
point seems to have been missed. But of course if the 
men are not forthcoming, down comes the whole thing 
like a child’s house of cards. The county associations 
are to manage the affairs of the territorial army except 
the function of commanding and teaching it when out 
for training, work which will be entrusted to professional 
officers. Indeed the associations will stand towards the 
local commanders-in-chief and divisional and brigadier 
generals in the same relations as the Administrative 
to the General Staff. 


Besides all these instructions Mr. Haldane has made 
another lengthy speech at Blair Atholl, in which he 
has elaborated the subject. We cannot, however, 
agree with all his arguments. For instance, he told us 
that when he came to the War Office he found there 
was too much infantry. This is surely against the 
teaching of all our war experience. During the South 
African war the “shortage” of infantrymen was so 
great that we had to raise reserve and garrison regi- 
ments—a very costly expedient, and one which no 
doubt will have to be repeated when the next great 
threat of war is upon us. We are glad to hear that 
Mr. Haldane is so anxious to arm the Volunteers or 
territorial army with modern weapons and train them 
properly. 

That story of the kidnapping of Bombardier Warren 
which came from Gosport was too reminiscent of 
the ‘‘ Moonstone” of Wilkie Collins to be credible. 
The mysterious secret mission to India twelve years 
ago, the encounter with two black men, the carrying-off 
to the yacht and the meeting there with the companion, 
also a captive, of the Indian mission—what a fine plot! 
It must have caught the eye and excited some of 
our sensational novelists, but a sigh would escape 
them as they remembered the ‘“‘ Moonstone’. As the 
local police are said to be ‘‘ wondering ” about the affair, 
they might find out at the lending library who has been 
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reading Wilkie Collins’ masterpiece lately—if they 
think it worth the trouble. 


Most people have lost count, nor wish to regain it, 
of the number of ships larger than the ‘‘ Lusitania” 
which are shortly to be laid down by various companies. 
The truth seems to be that the big ship is the big goose- 
berry of atime of little news. The White Star Line, 
it is claimed, is shortly to float a ship bigger if not 
quicker than ‘“‘ Lusitania” or ‘‘ Mauretania” ; whereas 
the ‘‘North German ” has announced, with good sense 
we think, that it has no intention of engaging in a 
record-beating competition. It is contented with what 
its ships have done and are doing, and well it may be. 
It is, by the way, an interesting fact that the largest 
steamship Southampton has ever seen happens to have 
come in each time when the tide has not been at the full. 
But high tide or not, this hardly matters at Southampton. 
When the Solent tide is going out, the Spithead tide is 
coming in, and vice versA; and, as a result, there is 
always a great body of water at the docks. Certainly 
during eighteen hours of the twenty-four Southampton 
can float the largest ships. 


After Sir James Crichton-Browne’s ‘‘ sensational” 
address on Tuesday, ‘‘cough-drop” may have a new 
and more sinister significance. He declared that in 
some parts of England a trade was driven by druggists 
in lozenges containing chloroform. In one day a 
woman had bought one pound of these sweetmeats, or 
a total of two hundred and seventeen. She had there- 
fore been supplied with nearly two fluid drachms of 
chloroform ; and no questions were asked about the 
use she meant to make of this poison. Some druggists 
are angry with this statement and declare it to be 
exaggerated and unworthy of further notice. Chloro- 
formed water, to make the medicine taste less un- 
pleasant and for other purposes, most people who read 
their prescriptions know about, but the chloroformed 
lozenge is another thing. Whether the practice is com- 
mon or not, Sir James Crichton-Browne does only good 
service by referring to and condemning it. It strikes 
us as a subtle and dangerous device for drug-takers. 
The drug indulgence is, in any form, worse than ordi- 
nary drunkenness. There is a certain evil secrecy about 
it which does not accompany plain tippling on spirits. 


It is just as bad in Australia, where people seem to 
have the same craze for poisoning themselves with 
drugs and patent medicines as they have here. A Royal 
Commonwealth Commission has just proclaimed all the 
iniquities of the system of preparation and advertise- 
ment of these nostrums. They need a high tariff badly 
against these things, as most of them come from Great 
Britain or the United States, but chiefly the latter. The 
native industry does not do so badly however, even as 
it is ; and in the new Dominions the people are just as 
gullible as in the old Kingdom, and as reckless about 
what they swallow when they are frightened by quack 
advertisements. It is quite time that free trade of 
rascals in trickery, fraud, and murder came to an end, 
and measures were taken to protect the public health. 
But perhaps it might be argued that to kill off fools is 
for the public good. 


Sir James Crichton-Browne made in the same 
address some useful remarks on the humbug which is 
talked to-day about food. It is fashionable at the 
moment to change your diet as often as you change 
your linen. One day the bizarre cry is for nothing but 
cheese and Brazil nuts, the next for a glass of boiling 
water and a bit of dry toast, and a third for raw 
minced beef. Sir James is all for mutton chops and 
roast sirloin on Sunday. That is a little stodgy 
perhaps, but there is good sense at the root of the 
thing. Those who eat mutton chops and beef think 
mutton chops and beef—to alter slightly a saying of 
Kingsley’s ; and after all our ancestors who fed on 
this sort of fare rather than glasses of hot water were 
as good men intellectually and possibly better men 
physically than their descendants. Sir James condemns 
vegetarianism. The ‘‘ humanitarian” arguments in its 
favour are obviously very weak; as if killing and 
eating cabbages and eggs were not taking life ! 


DEPRESSION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


“THe political crisis in the Transvaal has passed, and 

given place to a sullen acquiescence by the British 
in the Dutchification of the colony, which is proceeding 
slowly, but surely. But to the political agitation and 
disappointment of the last six months has succeeded a 
state of things which is even worse, namely, a com- 
mercial crisis, which is not confined to the Transvaal, 
but which is equally if not more acute in the Cape 
Colony and Natal. Lord St. Aldwyn, who is chairman 
of the Bank of Africa, has drawn a gloomy and alarm- 
ing picture of the depression prevalent throughout 
South Africa, which is the more impressive because 
Lord St. Aldwyn has access to sources of information 
denied to the Colonial Office, and because no one can 
accuse him of being a bigoted partisan. Indeed the 
facts of the commercial situation at Cape Town, at Port 
Elizabeth, and at Johannesburg, are too plain to admit 
of manipulation by politicians. ‘‘ The accounts for the 
half-year under review”’, said Lord St. Aldwyn at the 
meeting of shareholders on Wednesday, ‘‘ showed a 
considerable shrinkage in the bank’s business, which 
was due to the depression of trade in South Africa. 
No one could tell how long it would be before the tide 
turned, and he would not attempt to make a prophecy 
on the matter. He was certain that it would turn some 
day, but for the present he could only say this—that he 
believed there never was a moment when the depression 
was more acute in the principal ports and large towns 
than now, and he did not see any immediate prospect 
of an appreciable improvement. Indeed, if the de- 
pression continued there might be failures in other 
quarters besides those where failures had already 
happened, and among persons who had every reason 
afew years ago to believe themselves to be wealthy 
men.” The curious thing is that this depression pre- 
vails at a time when the output of gold and diamonds 
is larger than it ever has been, and when the exports 
of wool, hides, fruit, ostrich feathers, and corn have 
decidedly increased during the past year. Lord 
St. Aldwyn describes the agricultural industry as 
‘* distinctly flourishing”. That does not accord, how- 
ever, with our information, which tells of prohibitive 
railway freights and discontented settlers unable to 
get their produce to a market, and anxious to throw 
up their farms. The condition of agriculture is always 
a subject of dispute in every country, the truth being 
that local conditions, on which success or failure 
depends, vary so widely. We are willing to take 
it from Lord St. Aldwyn that the production of corn, 
butter, and meat for consumption in the colonies 
has increased, and that the imports of those articles 
has diminished, which is one sign of prosperity. The 
revenues of the South African Colonies are derived 
from only two sources—Customs duties and railway 
receipts. There is no getting over the figures quoted 
by Lord St. Aldwyn. As compared with the estimated 
revenue, the Cape Customs show a shortage ot 
£482,000 and the railway receipts a shortage of 
2,944,000; in the Natal Customs the shortage is 
4,120,000 and the railway receipts had fallen below 
the estimate by 9°73 per cent. ; while the Transvaal 
Customs show a shortage of £200,000 and the rail- 
way receipts a shortage of £600,000. These are un- 

leasant figures for the British Government, which has 
just undertaken to make itself liable for a new Trans- 
vaal loan of £5,000,000; for those private individuals 
who hold colonial bends; and for all who, apart from 
politics and finance, are interested in the welfare of our 
South African Colonies. 

Five years have now flown since the peace of 
Vereeniging, and the state of South Africa is worse, 
commercially speaking, than it was during the war. 
What is the explanation? Lord St. Aldwyn proved 
himself to be one of the wisest and most successful 
Chancellors of the Exchequer who ever ruled the 
Treasury. His opinion on the causes of South African 
distress is therefore entitled to the utmost considera- 
tion, and this is what he is reported in the ‘‘ Times” to 
have said: ‘‘The causes of the depression, in his 
opinion, might be summed up in one word—overtrading. 
At the close of the war there was a most singular 
belief, apparently on the part of nearly everyone in 
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South Africa, that the trade which had increased 
largely during the war, no doubt mainly due to 
the pouring into the country of millions of pounds 
from England, would not only be maintained after 
those millions had ceased to flow in, but that it would 
be increased. It was easy to be wise after the event, 
but anybody could now see that anticipations of that 
kind could never have been realised. Their realisa- 
tion was rendered quite impossible, however, by other 
circumstances—by the uncertainty as to the political 
future, first of all, and then by the check to confidence 
and credit which practically stopped development and 
absolutely stopped speculation in the Transvaal; then 
by agricultural distress in other parts of the country, 
and recently by labour troubles.” We understand this 
to mean that even if the Lyttelton Constitution had been 
adhered to, and the pig-tail politics of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and his friends had never been heard of, the 
sanguine prognostications of Lord Milner and the lead- 
ing business men in South Africa on the conclusion of 
peace could not have been realised. It is rather idle to 
speculate on ‘‘the might have been”, to conjecture 
what would have happened if the Unionist Government 
had remained in power. The war between France and 
Germany in 1870 was followed by the biggest boom in 
trade the world has ever seen; and it is really impos- 
sible for even Lord St. Aldwyn to say what might have 
happened if credit had not been destroyed, confidence 
shaken, and development stopped by the untoward 
turn of politics, which restored the government of the 
Transvaal to the hands of the Boers. It is of course 
obvious that the large expenditure of the war created 
an artificial trade, which was bound to cease. But we 
believe that the British public would have assisted the 
mine-owners to push on the development of their 
properties, if it had not been for the general election 
of 1906 and the subsequent action of the Radical 
Government. The banks too would have played their 
part, and supplied the traders who cater for those 
employed in the mining industry with easy credits. 
There is no reason why Lord Milner should not have 
been right, if only politics had not gone wrong. 

As things have turned out, the situation fills us with 
alarm. The social and commercial situation at Johan- 
nesburg is deplorable, even dangerous. There is an 
oasis of half-a-dozen millionaires in a desert of distress, 
which may at any moment turn to despair. Empty 
houses, closed shops, traders without business, artisans 
without employment, speculators without a market, 
borrowers whose margin is running off—here are all 
the causes of a financial crash assembled in dire array. 
How is it to be averted? We donot believe—we never 
have believed—that Messrs. Botha and Smuts wish to 
injure the mining industry—they are not quite such 
fools as that. But their own people are farmers, and 
it is only natural that they should think as much of the 
agricultural interest in the country as of the mills on 
the Rand. Their mistake is in not perceiving that the 
best way to help the farmers is to help the mines. The 
British and Continental bourses will not help the mines 
any longer : they are sick of it. Notwithstanding record 
outputs, and Cullinan diamonds, there have been so 
many mining swindles during the last two years in 
Siberia and Australia that the speculative investor is 
fairly frightened out of the Stock Exchange. Consider- 
able sums of money are required for the development 
of deep-level and low-grade properties on the Witwaters- 
rand. The great mining houses alone can supply those 
resources ; and they certainly will not do so unless the 
Transvaal Government shows a more decided disposi- 
tion to help them than it has hitherto done. If Messrs. 
Botha and Smuts do not take this view and act upon 
it, we see nothing in store for our new colony but 
bankruptcy. 


THE PROSPECT IN MOROCCO. 


AFFAIRS in Morocco, for the moment at all events, 
seem to be moving slowly in the direction of a 
détente. The best-informed French journals are by no 


means over-confident as to the future, and it would 
be well to share their scepticism. The fact that four 
tribes are requesting an arrangement and offering 


submission may mean much or little. In any case it can 
only affect those immediately concerned. They speak 
for themselves alone. Morocco is a country which 
in no sort of way resembles a unified State: each 
tribe acts for itself. One may be friendly while its 
neighbours are hostile. It is this fact that renders any 
accurate forecast of the situation almost impossible. It 
is not certain whether Mulai Hafid intends to make 
peace with the foreigners or to raise the country against 
them. Probably he has as yet no settled policy. He 
is waiting on events. His own authority is by no 
means as yet assured. His brother is showing an 
activity altogether novel and has really set out for 
Rabat. In all probability, therefore, he will arrive 
there first, and once there it will be a work of extreme 
difficulty to dislodge him. Of course no active assist- 
ance will be given by Europeans to either of the rivals, 
but Abd el Asiz is the Sultan de jure and at present as 
much de facto as his rival, and he alone is recog- 
nised by European Governments. Besides we have no 
overwhelming evidence that the tribes as a whole 
incline more to one than the other. That Abd el Asiz 
has to treat in order to make his way to Rabat is 
amusing enough when one remembers that he is 
supposed to be the ruler of the country. But this 
is typical of the political condition of Morocco and 
epitomises the extraordinary complexity of the situation 
with which Europe, and France in particular, has to 
deal. 

The fight at Teddert turns out on reconsideration not 
to have been nearly so decisive as was at first believed. 
In fact, the principal slaughter was of horses, not of 
Moors. Whether any but a few of the tribes will be 
induced to make submission owing to their losses may 
be doubted. The Moorish mind in warfare is chiefly 
impressed by the loss of property and the occupation of 
an enemy’s camping-ground. Both these elements have 
been lacking in the present military situation. The 
French retreated to their own lines after the battle, and 
did not remain in permanent occupation of the Moorish 
camp, where the booty they took was trivial. Accord- 
ing to the correspondent of the ‘‘Temps”, it was 
limited to twelve donkeys and one calf. If this be so, 
the Moors will not have received any shock which 
they will not soon recover from. Seeing also that the 
French have retreated to their original position, the 
Moors will easily be persuaded, or persuade themselves, 
that the enemy suffered as heavily as they have done, 
and may not after all be discouraged from making 
fresh attacks. It seems difficult to understand how 
General Drude is proposing to make them come to 
terms so long as he is unable to penetrate into their 
own territory and make them suffer loss and humilia- 
tion at home. This is the initial difficulty of the 
military and political position which we have always 
pointed out, and we confess we do not see how 
it is to be got over. The occupation of Casablanca 
by foreigners will not induce any intolerable feeling 
of humiliation among the tribesmen. In itself it 
would not serve to bring them to their knees. The 
position is extremely troublesome and harassing for 
the French General, and the Government are hardly 
less embarrassed. Their reiterated assertions that they 
will on no account go beyond the mandate of Algeciras 
indicates with what uncomfortable feelings they survey 
the prospect before them. Nor will they receive much 
assistance from Spain, for that Government appears to 
be resolved to send no more men, and is determined to 
confine its operations to the réle assigned at Algeciras, 
assistance in the formation of a police force for the 
protection of the coast towns. This force is presum- 
ably to be formed of Moors, for a permanent occupation 
of the ports by Frenchmen and Spaniards is not by any 
means to the taste of all the restof Europe. How long 
will it take to drill and discipline such a force, and who 
will police the police when formed? The prospect 
seems to be not the least farcical among many farcical 
elements in a situation of some gravity. 

French opinion, and that by no means the opinion 
of anti-militarists, is very strongly against anything 
like an expedition into the interior of the country. 
This is easily understood, but the question is not 
really one that depends on what France wishes. At any 
moment fresh outbreaks may compel her to.act with 
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greater vigour, but without a complete subjugation of 
the whole country there can be nothing like permanent 
peace, and the alternative is the continual sending of 
small expeditions. Directly the foreign forces leave, the 
natives will suspect that they have abandoned their 
task. Every pretender who rises to the headship of a 
tribe will be a potential agitator against the foreigner. 
The best we can hope for the present is that the feeling 
which has prompted certain tribes to make overtures 
may spread and give an opportunity for some organisa- 
tion of defensive measures in the coast towns. 

The two Sultans are apparently to be allowed to 
fight it out, and it is not easy to say whose success 
may be the one to welcome. A really strong ruler of 
intelligence, as there seems reason to hope Mulai el 
Hafid might prove, might insure foreigners against 
molestation and keep the peace. On the other hand, 
circumstances might force him into a religious war 
which would prove much more troublesome than the 
random attacks of scattered tribes. 

One fact in the present situation seems to stand out. 
While numerous fugitives have come in at Casablanca, 
no personage of great importance has appeared to 
make his submission. So long as this is so, the tribes- 
men will lack the example of authority which is so 
important a factor in all oriental politics. Until we find 
two or three leaders of influence approaching the French 
commander with a serious view to negotiations we 
cannot regard the apparent tendency towards peace- 
making as other than temporary and unconvincing. 

It is ajust nemesis on the career of M. Clémenceau 
that he should find himself confronted by this difficulty. 
Of all men, he has been least sparing in his denuncia- 
tions of other politicians in office, least of all of those 
who have pursued what he considered ‘‘a policy of 
adventure”. Whatever view we may take of his 
character, we do not doubt that he is sincere in his 
endeavours to limit strictly the area of the operations. 
But he is also a creature of impulse, as he has often 
shown, and therefore it would not do to count too 
confidently on his statesmanship. Anything like a 
momentary subsidence of active hostility might lead 
him to withdraw the French forces with their work half 
accomplished. This would open up a worse state of 
things than exists, for we might see European inter- 
vention substituted for French—a far more alarming 
contingency than any we have yet faced in this confused 
and miserable business. 

Frenchmen in general clearly never intended and 
perhaps never understood the full extent of M. Delcassé’s 
policy, but they demanded even at Algeciras an excep- 
tional standing in Morocco. They must accept the 
consequences of their acts or abdicate their position in 
Europe. They must see the business through. We 
never welcomed the preddminance of French influence 
in Morocco, but that will be a far more tolerable solu- 
tion than could ever be hoped for as the result of a 
general scramble. 


DIPLOMACY ON THE RAILWAY. 


I’ we take literally the language of newspaper con- 
tents bills and their headlines the country is at 
present in the midst of a railway crisis. There is it 
must be allowed a good deal of excuse for magnifying 
things at this season of the year, when political and 
social events on a big scale are not happening and 
topics for the leader writers are painfully scarce. But 
there is as yet no more of a crisis than there was two 
months ago when we wrote about ‘‘The Possible 
Railway Strike”, and nothing has passed out of the 
sphere of speculation and become an accomplished 
fact. If the ballot of the railway employees had taken 
place and they had decided for a strike in the event 
of the railway companies refusing to admit the 
union’s officials to negotiations with them, there would 
be a crisis. The whole country would be waiting 
anxiously for the railway companies’ reply to the final 
question put to them by the union’s officials. If 
the answer were a consent to hear what these officials 
had to say, the crisis would be over, and the interest 
would then turn on the result of the negotiations as 
to the terms and conditions of employment of the 


railway men. If the answer were a refusal to allow the 
right of negotiation, then would come the real crisis. 
It would depend then on the decision of the executive 
of the union what steps should be taken in view of 
the answer of the men. There is a possibility but 
hardly a probability that the result of the ballot might 
be against a strike. In that case also the crisis would 
be over, as the executive could do no more; it would 
be functus officio. But this is rather a sanguine view. 
All that has happened at the conferences of the 
men’s delegates and at public meetings has pointed 
to the determination of the men that their demands 
shall be brought before the companies by their own 
officials either for negotiation or for arbitration ; and 
in the event of refusal to strike. Supposing this really 
to be the result of the ballot, then the decision is in 
the discretion of the executive and the crisis must be 
resolved by them. As this event is as yet somewhat 
remote and it is entirely matter of conjecture what the 
decision may be, evidently the crisis is not yet really 
threatening us. 

Mr. Bell, who is the chief figure and spokesman on 
behalf of the men, has been trying steadily to prevent 
any crisis of an acute character from arising. While 
the ballot papers are being prepared, he writes once 
more to the railway companies asking if they will 
meet the union officials for the purpose of hearing 
exactly what is meant by the claim to represent the 
employees. He understands that their objection is 
to interference with the management of their business 
by persons not their employees. He disclaims any 
such intention, and he would like to explain. It is 
not yet known whether the companies will concede this 
favour; but the request and the manner of it are 
diplomatic. A refusal would we think strike most 
people as ungracious and unyielding beyond what is 
necessary, even from the point of view of the directors. 
A good deal of sympathy is felt with the general 
principle of the railway companies that they will not 
admit outside interference with their business; but 
Mr. Bell wishes to show that even the directors would 
acquit him of wishing to interfere with their business 
if they will give him the opportunity of explaining. It 
is only the probability of such interference that gives 
any substantial ground for the objection to the officiah 
representatives of the men. Beyond this the objection 
is a sentiment which is not business ; and no respect 
is due to it. Employers were one time much more 
ready than they are now to assert as axiomatic that 
representation by trade unions was interference with 
their business. Their ipse dixit is no longer abso- 
lutely convincing : we have more than once declared 
in favour of railway recognition of the union; 
there is plenty of experience to prove that there 
may be representation without improper interfer- 
ence. If an employer chooses he may treat even 
his workmen’s complaints of unfair pay or unhealthy 
conditions of labour as an interference with his 
business management. What we take Mr. Bell to 
mean is that, where the interests of railway men give 
them a locus standi in approaching their companies, 
to that extent and no more the union, at the men’s 
desire, may act as the men’s advocates. If the com- 
panies will not recede even to this extent we cannot 
but think that Mr. Bell’s diplomacy will have scored a 
useful point against them. 

We believe some directors in their speeches have 
rather derided the notion that public sympathy was 
of any importance in a contest between the com- 
panies and their employees. This is surely a mistake. 
Even nations when they are entering on war are 
very much concerned to be correct in all the pre- 
liminary stages and to do nothing which may create 
a prejudice against them. This is an anxious object of 
their diplomacy. The companies would lose something 
by allowing Mr. Bell to put them in the wrong by his 
management of the preliminaries. So far by caution, 
patience, and temperate language he has striven to 
create the impression that he is trying by all possible 
means to avoid a conflict. This has a further advan- 
tage for him which affects the substance of the dispute: 
He is able to point to his conduct as a proof that if he 
represented the men with the companies he would dis- 
play the same qualities ; and that neither the companies 
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nor the public need fear that he would abuse his posi- 
tion. We quite admit the possibility of the companies 
being able to show that the limits which Mr. Bell might 
lay down for his intervention in disputes could not be 
maintained, and that it would end in introducing the 
interference they are determined not to tolerate. Some 
of the newspapers assume that Mr. Bell has proved his 
case ; and it might almost be supposed that they are 
urging on the men to declare for a strike on the simple 
issue of representation. But Mr. Bell’s tactics are 
cleverer than this. He is conscious that the public 
approval would not be with a strike on the railways 
for refusal of representation if there were good reason 
to believe that such representation would indeed be 
interference with railway management. If the com- 
panies refuse to meet him on this point he will 
have cleared away an important prejudice against 
the strike. It must not be overlooked, too, that the 
refusal to show effective reasons against Mr. Bell’s 
pretensions would strengthen a feeling that already 
exists towards railway management in many classes of 
the community. Railway servants are not the only 
persons who have to do with railway companies who are 
dissatisfied and not content with the unproved state- 
ments of railway directors. Shareholders are easily 
persuaded that railway management at present is not 
the best for their dividends and the value of their shares ; 
and traders do not accept as final all that directors say 
about rates. Probably the very decided tendency in 
some of the newspapers to sympathise with the claim 
of the railway men to representation is due in great 
measure to dissatisfaction with the companies on many 
other matters not connected with the dispute. This 
state of feeling is a considerable asset in Mr. Bell’s hands. 
It will strengthen the general opinion that the companies 
have not yet given sufficient reasons for declining to 
recognise the union. We believe there would be great 
satisfaction if the directors would unbend so far as to 
grant the interview which Mr. Bell asks for in order 
that he may explain what he means by recognition of 
the union. They would not be sacrificing what they 
tegard as a principle; and they might yet be able to 
Say more convincingly after the interview that they still 
remained of the same opinion. It is not desirable to 
speculate as to what would happen in that case. The 
consequences of a real crisis of such acuteness being 
reached are so serious that we hope the proposed inter- 
view, if it takes place, will prove to the directors that 
their objections to the recognition of the union are 
exaggerated. 


INSURANCE.—POST-MORTEM POLICIES. 


WEEN people take life assurance policies under 
which the sum assured is paid at death, they 
commonly suppose that they have done all that is 
necessary in the way of provision for those dependent 
upon them. The amount of a life policy is usually less 
than it ought to be, especially in the case of men who 
depend upon a business or profession for their income ; 
but the inadequacy of most people’s life assurance is 
not our present concern. The point we wish to insist 
upon now is that the provision made for others, whether 
by means of life assurance or in other ways, should be 
made in such a way as to fulfil the intended purpose. 
Insurance in various forms will protect a man’s family 
after his death. One way in which this can be done 
is by appointing an insurance company as trustee or 
executor—a subject about which we wrote not long 
since. There are other ways in which life assurance 
can be used to provide with safety an income for 
dependants. The whole object of leaving a capital sum 
at death is to secure an income in future years; but a 
sum of money in inexperienced hands is by no means 
sure to yield a permanent income. Consequently in a 
great many cases it is much better to look to a first- 
class life office for the permanent income rather than 
for a substantial payment in cash, which may or, for a 
variety of reasons, may not produce an adequate 
income, 

The policies insisted upon by the laws of the State of 
New York provide for this permanent income in two 
different ways, and practically similar policies may be 


obtained from many British life offices. Under one of 
these plans it is arranged that an income of am amount 
which depends upon the age of the beneficiary shall be 
paid to the beneficiary as long as he or she lives after 
the death of the assured. This is not quite the same 
as employing the assurance money to buy an annuity 
on the life of the beneficiary, since the plan provides 
that should the beneficiary die within twenty or twenty- 
five years after the death of the assured the same 
income is continued to the estate so as to complete a 
minimum of twenty or twenty-five payments, as the 
case may be. As an alternative the balance of the 
annual payments can be surrendered for a lump sum 
in cash at the death of the beneficiary. The exact 
terms in regard to these payments are specified in the 
policies. 

A different plan provides for the sum assured to be 
paid by a fixed number of yearly or half-yearly instal- 
ments ; the instalment period may vary from one to 
twenty or twenty-five years, the company of course 
allowing interest on the capital remaining in their 
keeping. Both these plans are good when there are 
several people dependent upon the assured. 

When, however, the chief concern of a policyholder 
is to provide for one particular beneficiary, such as a 
wife, a sister, or a child, a different plan is preferable. 
Of course the continuance of the income during the 
lifetime of the beneficiary can be secured by the pur- 
chase of an annuity. If the assured lives until the 
beneficiary is old, the income for life provided in this 
way is large; but if the assured dies early, when the 
beneficiary is young, the annuity that can be bought is 
comparatively small: it is wiser in such a case to let 
the assurance company take the chance of the time of 
death. A man may take a policy which would suffice 
to buy an annuity of £200 a year for his wife on the 
supposition that he lived, say, thirty years; he might 
die within five years, and the money would only buy an 
annuity of £130. On the other hand he might live for 
forty-five years, and the annuity might be 4 400 or more. 
Thus by this plan he is running the chance of pro- 
viding an income that is too small, although on the 
other hand there is the possibility that he may leave 
an income which is unnecessarily large, though doubt- 
less welcome. 

It is therefore better, when a man is concerned with 
the welfare of one beneficiary only, to take a policy 
which provides for an annuity of a fixed amount, say 
£200 a year, to commence whenever he dies and to 
continue so long as the beneficiary lives ; such a policy 
entirely precludes the chance of the income being 
inadequate owing to the premature death of the 
assured. Policies of this kind contain varying con- 
ditions in the event of the beneficiary dying before 
the assured. Sometimes the transaction comes to an 
end, with or without a return of the premiums paid ; 
sometimes the payment of premiums can be continued 
and a capital sum be paid at the death of the assured, 
or on his reaching some selected age. These how- 
ever are points upon which life offices are quite 
willing to meet the wishes of policyholders. The 
important thing is that in many cases the definite 
provision of an income is of the very greatest value 
and can be effectively arranged by means of life 
assurance. 


THE CRICKET OF 1907. 


CEPTEMBER rediit, rediit pars tristior anni”, 
that or something like it is one of Gepp’s famous 
lines, and for lovers of cricket the sadder part of the 
year has come; not that even the gladder part was 
very glad. Abominable weather spoilt all the greater 
matches. Never has the eagle-eyed veteran endured 
such frequent appeals against the light, nor the man 
with umbrella and ulster such frequent flights of players 
before a speck of rain. Spectators of cricket are by 
nature choleric gentlemen, and cricketers have become 
fidgets. The umpire has to hold the balance between 
the two. 
It is hard for the ordinary man to dissociate the 
cricket played from the weather it has been played in. 
There is however one class of mankind which will look 
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back upon the season that ended at the Oval on 
14 September with great satisfaction, the class of 
medium-paced bowlers, whether right hand or left. 
The fast bowler fared less well, and the batsman least 
well of all. Whatever the pace of the bowling he had 

enerally to fight for runs, and for runs worth getting. 

hat is as it should be, and so even bad weather has 
its compensations. But there was one thing beyond all 
reason disgusting. Out of the three test matches 
against the South Africans two were spoilt by rain, to 
say nothing of the match between the Gentlemen and 
Players. 

The South Africans came to England with a great 
reputation, and they have left England with that 
reputation in some respects enhanced, in others 
modified. Everything predicted about their bowling 
turned out true and more than true. In Messrs. 
Schwarz, Vogler, White and Faulkner they had four 
bowlers who had all our greatest batsmen in difficulties. 
Until the last two matches, the one played with a wet 
ball at Lord’s, the other on a perfect wicket at Scar- 
borough, they were never truly mastered. Those who 
managed to make runs against them found all their 
best strokes cramped, while the number of balls which 
beat the bat without hitting the wicket was phenomenal. 
No more remarkable bowling has been seen in England 
for a long time. The critics said ‘‘wet wickets are 
against them”, but these bowlers of the so-called 
‘* googlies”” defeated not only our batsmen but the laws 
of nature. The finger spin seemed in no way diminished 
by sodden wickets, and—for a sign—by those who saw 
it it will be remembered with what speed the ball 
travelled for four byes when bowled by Mr. White in 
the last match at Lord’s. The Australians are known 
to dread Mr. Bosanquet; it would be a fine sight to 
see them pitted against the four South African bowlers. 
Their bowling then was great. Their batting was not 

reat. Mr. White, by repute their best bat, and Mr. 

ancred were both out of form, and so were Mr. 
Sinclair and Mr. Hathorn, and the side was badly 
crippled in consequence. The work fell on Messrs. 
Faulkner, Snooke and Nourse, not one of them a 
stylist. If you looked down the list you found eleven 
batsmen, but though all those batsmen in their turn 
made runs, their scoring in any given match was not as 
even as their capacity. As a side they were unlucky in 
the toss and in the weather, and it was a great pity 
that a team which played the game so splendidly should 
have met with what was perhaps not a fair trial, and 
with what was certainly not fair weather. 

Next to the test matches the chief interest centred 
in the County Championship, which shifted very 
definitely from Kent to Notts, who preserved an un- 
broken record. It is a good thing that the wheel of 
fortune should turn, and it is a good thing that it should 
turn in the direction of a side which has been building 
itself up gradually out of young players, like the players 
in the Notts eleven. No two bowlers ever did more 
for a side than did Wass and Hallam, the fielding was 
superb, and the batting stubborn. Still, as Dr. W. G. 
Grace points out in the ‘‘ Morning Post”, Notts did 
not play either Kent or Worcestershire, two of the 
most dangerous counties on the list, and out of their 
fifteen victories twelve were won against the counties 
which figure among the nine lowest on the list, and 
only three against those in the upper seven. This is 
very wrong. Unless every side in the competition 
plays every other side, the County Championship 
becomes an idle tournament. When there are so 
many counties called first class it is impossible for 
every side to play every other side ; it can only be made 
possible by a curtailment of the list, and that is 
what should be done. Were the first-class counties 
diminished, fewer matches would be played and the 
genuineness of the competition preserved. At present 
the competition is chaotic. If reduced to order, it will 
become genuine and less exacting at the same time. 
By making it less exacting you will save the amateur. 

There are other good sides besides Notts. Surrey 
was never beaten at the Oval, Worcestershire ended 
second on the list, but Kent, though always dangerous, 
fared ill on the wet wickets. Middlesex after starting 
well dropped. They missed Mr. Bosanquet and there 
was nobody to give regular support to the fine batting 


of Mr. Warner. Yorkshire still suffers eclipse. For 
many other counties it has been a bad year both in the 
way of cricket and in the way of money. Derbyshire 
and Leicestershire have openly declared their distress, 
and Major Trevor thinks that the remedy lies in 
beginning first-class matches so as always to 
guarantee a Saturday gate. Were this to happen, 
possibly more money would come, but what of the 
sensitive player condemned to spend the Sunday in 
a Bradford hotel, or in whatever shelter, to come to 
humaner latitudes, Stourbridge affords? and possibly 
too for an hour’s play on the Monday. The graver 
danger, so it seems, is the growth of league cricket in 
the North, and the dying out of the amateur passim. 
The cricket that can only live by Saturday afternoon 
is not worth preserving. The amateur is the life of 
cricket, and the worst kind of professionalism, of which 
league cricket is the embodiment, is its death. 

The season of 1907 is quite over. During the winter 
we shall be watching the team in Australia. The 
team is young and keen and possibly fit to cope with 
Australian cricket as it is at present; but, were it 
meeting any of the teams which Australia has produced 
in the past, it would stand in need of fortune and many 
prayers. 


HAUNTED HOUSES. 


A= the continual pulling down and building up 

of London it is pleasant to note that some of the 
authorities are not unmindful of old landmarks. On all 
sides the spirit of the age substitutes houses full of 
every modern convenience and luxury, with an attempt 
at architectural show, for the humbler buildings dating 
mostly from the period of Queen Anne. But a few 
of the old houses are respected. Lately the County 
Council tablet has been fixed—more than half a century 
after his death—to the house in S. James’ Place where 
Samuel Rogers lived and died. 

Great men, in common with all other men and 
women, ‘‘ have their exits and their entrances”. We 
do not mean that Rogers entered on the scene of his 
celebrity but yesterday, but the official recognition of 
his sojourn in London may be accepted as his formal 
enrolment, if not among the citizens of that strange city 
(Westminster) which, according to our lawyers and 
chroniclers, ‘‘has no citizens”, at all events among 
that band of men the most numerous and influential 
the world has ever known. Rogers stored in his mind 
a thousand recollections—anecdotes, bons mots and 
traits of the leading characters of the days in which 
he lived—and he was on friendly terms with all the 
leading characters in literature, art and politics. We 
are indebted to him—chiefly through his ‘‘ Table Talk”, 
edited by the Rev. Alexander Dyce—for much light on 
the idiosyncrasies, manners and morals of the society 
which made the history of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. For he did not, like Boswell, concentrate his 
observation on a single personality, nor had he, like 
Swift, the ambition to guide the leading spirits of his 
age, but was content to watch all men and leave of them 
a record of inestimable value to posterity. It is fitting 
that the author of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory” should 
be commemorated by all those whose own delight 
in the field of old recollections he has done so much 
to enhance. No man, indeed, had better chances of 
studying the illustrious: his wealth, which enabled 
him to build the house overlooking Green Park and 
to adorn it with designs by Flaxman, Stothard and 
Chantrey, his exquisite taste, which filled it with works 
of art, his hospitality, the benevolence of his disposi- 
tion, which, in spite of the acerbity of his conversa- 
tion, led him to many acts of kindness, brought to 
his rooms all whose acquaintance he desired. It was 
in this house that took place the dinner at which 
Rogers and Moore first met Lord Byron. ‘‘ When 
we sat down I asked Byron if he would take soup ? 
‘No’; he never took soup. Would he take some 
fish? ‘No’; he never took fish. Would he eat 
some mutton? ‘No’; he never ate mutton. _I then 
asked if he would take a glass of wine? ‘No’; he 
never tasted wine. It was now necessary to inquire 
what he did eat and drink, and the answer was: 
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“Nothing but hard biscuits and soda-water.’ Unfor- 
tunately neither hard biscuits nor soda-water were at 
hand; and he dined upon potatoes bruised down on 
his plate and drenched with vinegar. My guests 
stayed till very late, discussing the merits of Walter 
Scott and Joanna Baillie. Some days after, meeting 
Hobhouse, I said to him : ‘ How long will Lord Byron 
persevere in his present diet?’ He replied: ‘Just as 
long as you continue to notice it.’ I did not know 
then, what I now know to be a fact—that Byron, 
after leaving my house, had gone to a club in S. James’ 
Street and eaten a hearty meat supper.” 

It was in the house in S. James’ Place that Shelley, 
then unknown to Rogers, called, introducing himself, 
to request the loan of some money which ‘he wished to 
present to Leigh Hunt. Here, too, it was that at 
breakfast Coleridge ‘‘talked for three hours without 
intermission about poetry, and so admirably that I 
wish every word he had uttered had been written 
It was at the door of this house that, late 
one night, ‘“‘I found Sir Thomas Lawrence hovering 
about, waiting for my return. He immediately began 
the tale of his distress—telling me that he was in 
pressing want of a large sum of money and that he 
depended on my assistance, being sure I would not 
like to see the President of the Royal Academy a 
bankrupt. I replied that I would try what I could 
do for him next morning.” And surely enough Rogers 
then induced Lord Dudley to purchase some of the 
President’s pictures, including a Raphael, and advance 
him a considerable sum besides. And it was in the 

arden at the back of the house that he often found 

ady Caroline Lamb impatiently waiting to persuade 
him to reconcile her to her lover. The lover was 
Byron, whom she violently loved and with whom she 
often quarrelled. In her first letter she had assured 
him that if he was in want of money ‘‘all her jewels 
were at his service”. And often, when not invited 
to parties at which Byron was present, she would 
wait for him in the street and insist on being driven 
home with him in his carriage. And many a time 
was Rogers the peacemaker. Nor were these the 
only misunderstandings ended in S. James’ Place. 
For here, thanks to their brother poet, the quarrel 
between Byron and Moore was made up, and Moore 
and Jeffrey became friends again. Indeed, the banker- 
poet was constantly playing the part of peacemaker and 
comforter. He was with Fox at his death-bed and 
constantly comforted Sheridan during his last melan- 
choly days. He befriended Wordsworth, procuring for 
him his distributorship of stamps, and he obtained for 
Cary, the translator of Dante, a pension, and was the 
good angel of Ugo Foscolo in all his trials. Scott 
and Campbell, Burke, Grattan, Porson, Horne Tooke, 
Erskine, Grenville, Horace Walpole, Wellington, 
Talleyrand, Mrs. Siddons, Sir Robert Peel, Mme. de 
Staél, Nelson and his Lady Hamilton, and a host of 
less illustrious persons, counted on him as a friend. 

The consecration of his house in S. James’s does not 
however add to the number of immortal dwellings in 
London, for at the same moment that the plaque was 
being affixed to the house on Green Park the house- 
breakers were at work removing the last bricks of the 
mansion at the corner of Buckingham Street, Strand, 
and the Victoria Embankment. For many years it had 
been marked by the tablet with the inscription on the 
circular reddish plaque between the windows: ‘‘ Peter 
the Great, Czar of Russia, lived here. . 1672, 
D. 1725?” Architecturally London loses little, for the 
decrepit, cadaverous-looking building had long been an 
eyesore to passers-by, and indeed reminded one of 
nothing so much as of Swift’s unhappy struldbruggs. 
‘* Sometimes, though very rarely ”’, says Gulliver, in his 
voyage to Laputa, ‘‘a child happened to be born in a 
family with a red circular spot in the forehead, which 
was an infallible mark that it should never die. About 
eleven hundred of both sexes to the whole kingdom ; 
about fifty to the metropolis”. We have not at hand 


the statistics of the Society of Arts or of the London 
County Council, showing the exact number of houses 
which they have sealed with the “infallible mark” of 
immortality, but the parallel between the pitiful 
immortals of Luggnagg and our London struldbruggs, 
éf not perfect, is not a little curious. 


In neither 


case is old age or decay’s effacing fingers arrested 
in their work of disintegrating the mortal remains 
which were once animated by a spirit divine. The 
student whose recollection of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels” 
dates back to his schooldays may be reminded that 
the Providence which ruled over Luggnagg had, whilst 
decreeing occasional immortality, made no provision 
for accompanying the gift with perpetual youth or 
strength or means to neutralise the ravages of age. 
Consequently the unfortunate struldbruggs, so far 
from being—as Gulliver had anticipated—the objects 
of the admiration and envy of their fellow-men, were 
creatures altogether pitiful. So likewise the immor- 
tality conferred by our authorities upon the mansions 
once the local habitations of the souls ‘‘of men the 
best that e’er were earth’ are fated to an equally 
melancholy slow and sure dissolution into their ele- 
ments. Peter the Great’s visit, however, is an interest- 
ing incident in the history of old London. He came to 
England to observe, and whilst he was King William’s 
guest he sought privacy as much as possible. For all 
that he gained the respect of Londoners, who felt 
honoured by the visit of so great a man, and although 
his lodging has disappeared from our sight, a picture 
at Hampton Court of the historic house will keep the 
memory of his sojourn amongst us. 


CACOETHES CORRIGENDI. 


AP the most painful disabilities of humanity is 
the great difficulty of feeling, and the still greater 
of expressing, whole-souled admiration. All of us 
suffer from it, too many of us impart our suffering to 
our neighbours. That nothing is perfect here below is 
a time-honoured maxim which no sane person wishes 
to dispute: it is probably true of all human produc- 
tions. But why man, being imperfect, should expect 
perfection, why he so seldom sees anything which is 
even ‘‘as good as they make ’em”’, isa mystery. _ 

One theory accounts for man’s discontent by telling 
that he once had a glimpse of perfection, and spends 
his life in trying to match it. Another puts it down to 
‘Instinct ’, tending to ‘‘ Progress”, which, according 
to this authority, leads—or will ultimately lead—to the 
greater happiness of the greater number. To the 
former we can only object that clouds of glory are 
horribly in the way when trailing through the thickets 
of life; to the latter, that no proof of it is, as yet, 
manifest. No one however objects to the desire of the 
moth for the star. What is annoying is, that the moth 
always feels, and too often says, that—if he had been 
consulted—the star would have been brighter—or 
different—somehow. Rarely does he know how. He 
stands before life, and says with the painter, viewing 
the work of his brother brush—‘‘ Wants? Dash it, 
it wants That!” 

We believe it was Helmholtz who said that the 
human eye was rather a clumsy contrivance. That, if 
an optical instrument had been ordered of him, he 
could have suggestedimprovements. Well! nowadays 
we have his improved mechanical eye—for we have 
Kodaks. And, looking at the snapshots in the daily 
papers, we are deeply thankful for our limitations. If 
it were our direful lot to see our acquaintance as Kodak 
saw His Majesty’s guests going to Windsor—life would 
be worthless. If our old horse of all work looked to us 
one-half as ungainly as the thoroughbreds finishing 
at Ascot did to Kodak—we should send him to the 
hounds and start, perforce, a motor. If that picture of 
Mr. Balfour in a bunker were a true representation of 
the sublime spectacle, a good man struggling with 
adversity, no one would ever again play golf. 


‘* Thank Heaven, then, for the blinkers 
It placed before your eyes. 
Oh bless your good stupidity ! 
It is your dearest prize.” 


The moth is especially trying in his criticism of the 
star because of his self-complacency while finding fault. 
You will excuse him—he cannot help being critical : he 
was born so, or, if he be a very bad case indeed, has 
learnt certain rules by which to measure out his 
opinions. Time was when a man might like or dislike 
as Nature bade without being called on to give his 
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reasons. ‘‘I do not like thee, Dr. Fell,” was a senti- 
ment well understanded of the people. The town 
mouse was allowed to say, ‘‘Que ca est bon! Ah, 
oo ¢a! That jelly’s rich, this malmsey healing, 

ray dip your whiskers and your tail in”, without 
having to produce his cookery diploma. Now, alas, 
mere personal predilection goes for nothing. A man is 
expected to know why he admires. Some so-called 
critics even affirm that admiration for which no reason 
can be given is not real. Though surely a man, 
ignorant of the laws of digestion, may have an excel- 
lent appetite and sound health. Is he not the more 
likely to enjoy those blessings if he carefully abstain 
from medical reading ? 

For the professional critic, whether it be of art or 
literature, there must, we suppose, be rules. To him 
no one, except sometimes the criticised, thinks of 
objecting. If admirers are hurt by his discovery of 
spots on their sun, they soon get over it, for criticism 
nowadays is quite a gentle art. No Mr. Bludyer now 
‘*smashes and tramples down the poor spring flowers 
with no more mercy than a bull would have on a 
parterre’’. No Macaulay pulverises our Montgomeries. 
Perhaps we have no Montgomeries. Perhaps—all our 
Macaulays are too polite. Even now a little more 
honey and a little less gall might be welcome, but, 
after all, while captiousness is amusing, unmixed praise 
is flat (and may safely be left to publishers). 

But for the amateur critic, the smatterer who, on the 
strength of two or three dicta of Matthew Arnold or 
Ruskin, seeks to show us that our pet picture is out of 
drawing, and that our pet book ought never to have 
been in print, no words can be too hard. What busi- 
ness has he to spoil our pleasure? Who made him a 
ruler and a judge ? 

If he would only confine himself to Art and Litera- 
ture! But he won’t. He feels it a duty he owes to 
society, to point out what he considers errors on our 
part, and to suggest what he considers improvements, 
in almost everything. He would hang the pictures 
differently, and put the armchair, your armchair, on the 
other side of the fireplace. He points out the fact, to 
which you were carefully and painfully shutting your 
eyes, that, in your last bargain in horseflesh, you were 
indubitably done. He would not live in a house with 
an easterly aspect. He would sell those shabby old 
books and buy new, or at all events have the old ones 
re-bound. It is much if he abstain from criticising your 
wife and family. 

What can he expect to get by it but universal 
loathing? Even if he put his interference on high 
ground, as he generally does, and proclaim himself a 
world-betterer, is it worth his while? World-betterers 
have never been popular, even when they firmly be- 
lieved in a great cause, till they have been stoned. 
Why, from sheer love of carping, qualify for lapida- 
tion in a matter that does not signify twopence-half- 
penny ? 

To those who are still so old-fashioned as to hold that 
games exist for amusement, the all-round carper is 
specially and pre-eminently odious. A cricketer, say, 
has made the winning hit, and comes, flushed with 
running and triumph, to the pavilion. Here he at once 
meets the universal corrector, who points out that the 
ball pitched on the off stump, and that to hit it to long 
leg for four was a stroke to be much ashamed of. If 
the player brazen it out and say ‘‘ Well! it won the 
match, anyhow!” the corrector is quite disgusted. 
‘*Oh! of course if you take it that way!” How should 
it be taken? Ora man after much thought has won 
the odd trick. Why be at the pains to prove to him 
that he ought to have made three? Or, following his 
own line, he has checkmated his opponent. What 
earthly end is attained by showing him that he could 
have done so two moves earlier ? 

Perhaps it may be said that none but ill-mannered 
people offend in this manner. As Americans say, ‘‘ Is 
that so?” If it be, the manners of the world are worse 
than we think them, for, assuredly, the offence is 
common. For our part, we decline to acquit the 
correctors on the ground of neglected education, and 
attribute their malefactions to dense stupidity, an 
exaggerated sense of their own shrewdness, and a tinge 
of utterly mistaken good nature rotting into malice. 


EDVARD GRIEG. 


Gommons who had met them at Christiania told 

me that Grieg and his wife were like two little old 
birds. Grieg, as we see him in his portraits, suggests 
a kind of gentle Nietzsche, dreaming. But Nietzsche 
has devouring eyes and a weak abrupt chin, while in 
Grieg the eyes and chin are alike vague. 

Grieg’s music is a small, dainty, homely, and perfect 
thing. Nothing that he did could be called big, and 
he is one more proof that to do great things it is not 
necessary that they should be big. His chief work, 
perhaps, is the incidental music which he wrote, at 
Ibsen’s wish, for ‘‘ Peer Gynt”, and it supplies Ibsen 
with that part of the poetry which he had left out of it. 
There are some choral works, a splendid pianoforte 
concerto (which should be heard as Mme. Carrefio plays 
it), and three lovely violin sonatas, full of gaiety and 
vitality. And there are the songs, which are the per- 
fume rather than the flower. They tell no secrets, but 
deepen the pathetic mystery which lies about human 
words. Lastly there are the little pianoforte pieces, 
which no one but Schumann had thought of doing in 
so many moods, with so much meditative quality under 
the song. They have no technical difficulties, a child 
could play them; but they require a certain touch, 
which is arare thing to find among pianists. Grieg 
has no desire to astonish, he seeks none of the new 
sonorities ; he asks for expression, not for showy pre- 
sentment. These little pieces are evocations of moods, 
gaiety, sadness, the curiosity of the senses half awake 
and half over the border of reality. They concentrate, 
as into a living folklore, the longings and memories of 
his nation; they have in them the whole contrasted 
Northern atmosphere, the seasons of light and of dark- 
ness envelop and possess them. They have in them the 
gnomes and household and hill goblins, with whatever 
else lonely people dream of among woods and fjords. 
A certain dulled murmur is never out of them, an un- 
earthly accompaniment, like the murmur of summer 
insects, putting silence to music. 

It is these small pieces and the songs, which have so 
much of their quality, that have become most widely 
known in England. Perhaps the rarest of them is the 
‘*Erotik”, a lovely and mysterious elegy, which 
d’Annunzio has chosen to interpret for himself in one 
of his novels. He sees in it, if I remember rightly, 
an old king in a purple bed. I am sure Grieg saw 
nothing of the sort, but I can understand why 
d’Annunzio was tempted to find words and a meaning 
in ‘speech for a thing so inexplicable and haunting, 
The music almost speaks, and is like the dumb speech 
in the dog’s eyes. There is in it a note of wonder, 
like the surprise of a naive creature coming sud- 
denly upon death or some other great hidden reality. 
No music so naive has been written in our time by 
any but a few Russians, and Grieg is often like a 
brooding child, while the Russian is a half-savage and 
half-civilised adult creature, who fumbles ignorantly 
after truth.’ 

If anyone were at the pains to make a comparison 
between Grieg and his contemporaries, it might well 
be made with Tschaikowsky, though on the surface no 
two kinds of music could be more unlike. Tschaikowsky 
is all red fire and fever, Grieg is grey and gentle; but 
both have a genuine emotion to express, and they 
touch the heart, one by a sharp cry, the other by a 
shy caress. Both come to us in their music, though 
one troubles us and with the other there is no choosing” 
between his joy and sadness. 

And Grieg, like Tschaikowsky, comes to us with 
strange rhythms, that are themselves troubling when 
we first hear them. A rhythm like that of Anitra’s 
dance in ‘‘ Peer Gynt ”, having once entered the ear, 
cannot be got out of it; but turns there like a 
refrain remembered, a refrain in Meredith: ‘‘ Make 
the bed for Attila!” Only the Russian and the 
Norwegian can pursue us with this persistence of 
sound, this unavoidable beat. The ‘‘ morning moods”, 
in that suite, have a movement, which undulates, 
pauses, and recurs with so exact a capture of nature’s 
actual way of beginning the day,,that one seems 
rather to see than to hearit. In Ase’s death (where 
Ibsen comes nearest, in the original, to becoming 
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a poet) there is a heavy rhythm which, at once homely 
and holy, rocks the old woman to sleep with her son’s 
lullaby. No other funeral march is so compassionate. 
Grieg was no Ibsen or Bjérnson ; he represented his 
country, as the phrase is, in a narrower, perhaps a more 
essential way. Neither of them was so much of a poet, 
or yet so near tothe gnomes. In Grieg there is oftena 
repressed or hidden queerness, which is always coming 
up out of the soil in Norwegian folk-lore. His tunes, 
which at times come near to being no more than 
petty, are at least never, as Tschaikowsky’s can at 
times become, turned to mere “‘ favour and prettiness”’. 
Compare the ‘‘Casse-Noisette” suite with ‘ Peer 
Gynt”, and, as serious music, where is the phantasma- 
goria beside this piece of earth under the clouds? You 
may Say it is not meant to be serious, and remind me 
of the incidental music to ‘‘ Hamlet”. Well, even that, 
with its tremendous effectiveness, its real fineness, 
misses something of what comes unexpectedly into 
Grieg’s music, and comes from one knows not where. 
It is difficult not to ask oneself sometimes why this 
rare, humble, and unaffected artist, in whom there is 
mere nature and a natural art, should have come into 
so wide a general esteem, that he takes the place in 
our drawing-rooms which was once occupied by Men- 
delssohn. Is it not for some of the same reasons 
which have made our modern English Sullivan the 
delight of the crowd ? Sullivan wrote for the crowd, 
as his librettist did, and with an art not less agile and 
more intrinsic. He had a marvellous gift of making 
gay and pleasant tunes, and he turned a serious talent 
to the purposes of an entertainment. He did it with 


matural gusto, and he made a thing like the very best 


vers de société, perfectly genuine of its kind. The 
kind happened to suit exactly the English public, which 
has, as I have pointed out, an ear rather than a taste 
for music. Grieg, with a genius of a far deeper kind 
than Sullivan’s exquisite talent, had the same simple 
way of enjoying himself in his music, and of reflecting 
that enjoyment quite simply upon those who heard it. 
‘The prompt quality of giving pleasure made it, as 
music, neither better nor worse. A flower is neither 
‘better nor worse than a tree; it differs in its form of 
beauty. But you can pluck a flower and take it home 
with you, or have it growing at home in a flower-pot ; 
while you must go out into a field to find and admire 
your tree. Grieg’s music was a flower that all could 
pluck. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


MAYFAIR WHITEWASHED. 


ALEIGH! It is a name to conjure with. 
Hamilton! It stirs the blood like a bugle-note. 
in the council chamber, in the court, on the ensanguined 
field or quarter-deck, the Hamiltons have from time 
immemorial given a good account of themselves. The 
mame of Raleigh, echoing down the ages, strikes the 
chords of all that is greatest and most gallant in our 
national genius. Nor could the continuity of English 
thistery be more inspiringly marked for us than by the 
fact that Raleigh’s line has not ended. We rejoice that 
a Raleigh still ruffles it in our midst, a mettlesome 
‘fellow, with the blood of his great ancestor coursing 
thotly through his veins. He bears, as prefix, another 
mame that is redolent of England’s greatness—Cecil. 
But the massive wisdom of Lord Burleigh does not re- 
appear in him to chill us. He is essentially a throw- 
‘back to Sir Walter. And our hearts beat fast and 
fondly at sight of him fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with one of the perennial Hamiltons, and with his back 
to the wall of Old Drury, fighting like a demon, in 
defence of the class from which he and Henry his 
«comrade have sprung. 

For many a day it has been bitterly and brutally 
attacked, this class. Innumerable coarse fists have 
been shaken, coarse epithets hurled, in the blanching 
face of the aristocracy. The editors of the very news- 
ypapers that slavishly chronicle the movements of 
fashionable persons, describing most rapturously the 
beauty of the women’s faces and costumes and pet-dogs 
and landaulettes, and proclaiming with greatest fervour 
the popularity and geniality of the men, are ever quick 
ato open their columns to mordant homilies on the 


lightness and corruption of the people whom they so 
profitably exploit. They try to gloss over this dis- 
crepancy by hinting always that the ‘‘smart” or 
hedonistic ‘‘set” is but a coterie, consisting of a few 
persons who are eyed askance by the true leaders of 
fashion. But this pretence is too thin to be effective. 
It is too incongruous with what everyone knows. In 
attacking ‘‘the smart set”, our editors and their con- 
tributors attack the most powerful and the most typical 
section of the aristocracy ; and their lack of frankness 
saves no bones. Whether or not the bludgeonings be 
merited, is a question which I have no means of 
deciding. I have a vague impression that the upper 
class is not much more wicked than my own middle 
one. Many quite unfashionable people live beyond their 
means. This is proved by the reports of cases in the 
Bankruptcy Court. The reports of cases in the Divorce 
Court prove that many marriages between quite humble 
folk end badly. But to amass these proofs you have 
to keep a sharp look-out. Mr. Brown and Mrs. Jones 
are not intrinsically exciting. Their lapses are, there- 
fore, not thrust under your eyes by the purists of Fleet 
Street. Ifa fashionable person appear in the Divorce 
Court or the Bankruptcy Court, the editors make broad 
their head-lines and their phylacteries ; and every clergy- 
man who wants to get a cheap reputation for fearless- 
ness dilates unctuously from his pulpit ; and we offer 
up fervent thanks that we do not move in the circles 
we should like to move in. Yes, I am inclined to think 
that our conviction of the evil in high places is rather 
excessive in proportion to the evidence of it. And I 
am glad that at length from those high places two men 
have stood forth boldly to gainsay us. They might 
have carried the war into our own camp, lashing the 
vices of the middle class. But at present they confine 
themselves to the chivalrous task of championing 
beauty in distress. ‘‘ The Sins of Society” they call 
their drama, thus sharply challenging that ecclesiastic 
whose voice has lately been so loud above all others ir 
vituperation. A bold stroke of irony, this, and apt to 
make a false impression on the literal-minded. Only 
as the drama progresses do we realise that Mr. Raleigh 
and Mr. Hamilton are not traitors to their own order, but 
are showing how cruelly that order has been wronged. 

They take no unfair advantage of the enemy. They 
do not set out to deny that the awful game of Bridge is 
played habitually by the élite. On the contrary, Lady 
Marion Beaumont, the central figure of their drama, is a 
confirmed player, and has lost so much more than she 
can pay that she is going to be posted as a defaulter at 
the Pontifex Club. But we are not allowed to lose 
sight of the fact that she is a pre-eminently good woman. 
She has a heart of gold. Could she but coin it, all her 
debts would be discharged, and a handsome fortune 
left over. In default of that, what is she to do? There 
again we must admire the fairness with which the 
authors present their case. They donot deny that Mr. 
Noel Ferrers, though ‘‘freceived”, is a badman. He is, 
however, the one bad man in their drama; and he it is 
who tempts Lady Marion to raise the wind by swindling 
a pawnbroker. She recoils in horror, but, in the 
desperation of her need, yields. Who are we that we 
should judge her? Are not the agonies of her con- 
science an ample punishment? She remains a heroine ; 
and besides, she has every reason to suppose that she 
will be able to pay the pawnbroker in due season. Even 
Ferrers has a good side to his nature. Hardened 
worldling, he is yet no epigrammatist, and delights in 
the wholesome old fashion of making puns. He 
tells an overdressed millionaire that ‘‘ diamonds are 
worn only at the opera, and there only by grandes 
dames—not by GRANDEES” ; and many similar remarks 
by him indicate a well of crystal purity spring- 
ing somewhere in his bosom. Besides, he loves ‘‘ pour 
le bon motif” Lady Gwendoline Ashley; and it is 
mainly his wish to wed her that makes him anxious to 
get a hold over Lady Marion, her guardian. One of 
the gravest charges made by outsiders against the 
aristocracy is that even the débutantes are sophisti- 
cated, self-seeking. Lady Gwendoline—to quote the 
immortal phrase of Tom Robertson—is ‘‘ as fresh as 
nature, and as artless as moss”. And she loves, to 


the full capacity of her young heart, Sir Dorian March, 
an almost penniless guardsman. It does our hearts 
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good to see them together at Longchamps, which he | 
declares to be ‘‘ just like Royal Ascot”. Here, too, | 
are Mr. Hogg and Lady Goldbury. In the philippics 
against ‘‘the smart set” the millionaire has ever been 
damned as the most sinister and corrupting influence 
of all. In the breast of Mr. Hogg, however, love 
blossoms like the rose, and Lady Goldbury is sun and 
rain thereof. Is she unworthy? Is she one of those 
luxurious, irresponsible creatures of whom we have 
heard so much? No; she revels, as you or I might, 
in a visit to Paris ‘‘ as an escape from the worries and 
annoyances ” of domestic life. We have been taught 
to believe that even very great ladies are eager to 
know millionaires for the sake of their money. This 
is another bubble pricked by Mr. Raleigh and Mr. 
Hamilton with a side-thrust of their rapiers. When 
Lady Goldbury asks Caroline Duchess of Danebury if 
she may present Mr. Hogg, the Duchess says ‘‘ no” 
emphatically, and walks away. Mr. Hogg, by the 
way, is most amusingly played by Mr. Albert Chevalier, 
who, in the give-and-take of a company of mimes, 
shakes off that deadly deliberation that so mars him as 
a solo-ist. Miss Fanny Brough, as Lady Goldbury, 
contrives to make her dry crisp method almost as 
effective in the vast space of Drury Lane as was the 
fruity method of Mrs. John Wood. As Lady Marion 
Beaumont, Miss Constance Collier excellently eradiates 
despair, determination, remorse, and various other 
emotions that are in the part. Theatrically, as well as 
morally, it is a fine part; and it could not be played 
better. Mr. Lyn Harding and Mr. Julian L’Estrange 
are respectively admirable as Mr. Ferrers and Sir 
Dorian March. The latter is perhaps the more difficult 
part. I cannot help thinking that the authors, in writing 
it, have let their sense of truth be overborne by aristo- 
cratic prejudice. Sir Dorian seems to me “oo heroic a 
baronet. Classical students can, at a stretch, believe 
that the gods interfered, at this and that crucial 
moment, to save this or that heroin ancient Greece. 
But can we nowadays breed heroes of such a mould as 
to ensure continuance of those divine favours ? When, 
on the moonlit towing-path at Windsor, Lady Marion, 
flying from the police, thrusts into the hands of Sir 
Dorian the box that ‘‘ contains a woman’s honour”, 
and he bounds into the punt and seizes the punt-pole, 
would the gods really cause the landscape in the fore- 
ground to hurry towards the prompt-side of the stage 
and thus shroud his flight? And again, when Sir 
Dorian, still flying from justice, leaves Portsmouth on 
a troop-ship, anda Marconigram arrives from the Home 
Office, ordering that he shall be put under arrest and 
landed at the nearest port, would the gods really cause 
the stage to yawn, and all the well-drilled supers in 
khaki to be lowered gently into the bed of the ocean, 
and Sir Dorian alone to be saved, and allowed to live 
happily ever after with Lady Gwendoline? It seems to 
me unlikely. It seems to me that herein the authors 
have—without meaning to do so—over-stated their case 
for the aristocracy. 

Nevertheless, the case is a strong one, nobly pre- 
sented : a deafening counterblast to the myriad mean 
attacks that have been made. Henceforth the aristo- 
cracy will be for us the simple, homely, wholesome men 
and women that Mr. Raleigh and Mr. Hamilton have 
revealed. I adjure the aristocrats to go and witness 
their own vindication. Do they need any extraneous 
inducement? ‘*‘The Management desires to draw 
attention to the fact that a special feature is being made 
of Tea and Cut Bread and Butter (sixpence inclusive) 
which can be obtained in the Saloon during the Interval 
at Matinees.” Max BEERBOHM. 


GOLDEN EAGLES.—I. 


“TRE glamour about the name Eagle, especially 

Golden Eagle, makes it hard for an ornithologist 
to avoid offending readers who probably have exagge- 
rated ideas as to eagles’ size, valour, ferocity and 
general habits. From the earliest days classic writers 
have idealised the bird and attributed to it so many 
marvellous qualities that a mere narration of a field- 
naturalist’s everyday experiences among these splendid 


birds falls far short of the symbolic bird, immemorially 


selected by warlike nations as the insignia for their 


| standards. 


Thus the ‘‘ king of birds’ which we have every reason 
to believe is one of those which pair for life and which 
is almost invariably seen hunting in company with its 
mate (save indeed in the nesting season or on rare occa- 
sions when a single bird may go in quest of food) has 
been portrayed as combining in large parties to attack 
less powerful birds. Landseer’s famous picture of 
‘* Eagles attacking Swans” is a monumental work of 
mischievous misrepresentation, since it not only repre- 
sents an impossible gathering of eagles but attributes to 
them methods of attack which no eagle ever adopted, 
since eagles strike or pounce on their quarry and do not 
engage in vulgar brawls either by land or on the 
water. 

Of less importance, but even more gratuitously mis- 
leading, are sundry modern journalistic efforts to 
present the eagle as a sort of Gryphon. I have in my 
mind’s eye a picture of ‘‘ Attacked by Eagles” in 
which a man is depicted, surrounded by a bevy of 
gigantic birds the size of ostriches with a span of wing 
of twelve feet or more. The veracious account lays 
the scene in a cockneyfied health resort in Southern 
France, where eagles are almost as rare as they are at 
Brighton. 

The Golden Eagles who are my friends (save indeed 
on the rare occasions when I take eggs from their nests) 
are quite another bird, averaging about ten to twelve 
pounds in weight and with a span of wing of rather 
over six feet. Those who see my sketches and photo- 
graphs of the various homes of the Golden Eagle I 
have from time to time visited ask me, ‘‘ What do you 
do when you are attacked?” Please note the formula. 
It is not, Do they ever attack you? Here again I must 
plead to being equally unfortunate, for not only do my 
Golden Eagles never hunt in bands, like wolves, or 
adopt casual babies, but despite the scores, nay hun- 
dreds, of times I have descended by means of ropes or 
escaladed big cliffs in quest of eagles’ nests, I have 
never had the honour of being attacked by the in- 
furiated parents. In consequence I have never been 
under the necessity of defending myself with a knife 
nor have I ever severed the rope above my head 
‘‘whose frayed strands alone lay between me and 
eternity”, according to the best authors. 

Although, like most sportsmen who have visited the 
more remote spots in the Highlands of Scotland, I have 
from time to time seen Golden Eagles on the wing, I 
have nothing to record at first hand about them in 
those parts. Some years ago, in one of the Western 
Islands, I climbed up to a nest in a low cliff. There 
were remains of mountain hares about the place, and 
the keeper assured me that there were none of these 
animals on the island, and that they were brought by 
the eagles from another island some fifteen miles dis- 
tant across the sea. I mention the fact simply as told 
to me, since recently a question has been raised as to 
the ‘‘ carrying powers of eagles”, and it seems likely 
enough that the locality of this nest, combined with a 
study of the habits of its owners, might serve to eluci- 
date the problem. I should mention that I did not 
rob this nest of either eggs or young, and that I have 
never taken any eagle’s or even falcon’s nest in the 
British Isles. : 

Further, although I have climbed to as many as 
seven or eight Golden Eagles’ nests in a single season, 
and have visited scores of them, I have never yet pulled 
a trigger at a Golden Eagle. Naturally enough I have 
had them close to me on innumerable occasions. 

In Southern Spain they are curiously local, so much so 
that, writing in 1874, Colonel Irby said that he had never 
seen one there. Some years later I found them nesting 
sparsely in the great sandstone cliffs of Western Spain 
and showed Colonel Irby two sites, but it was not until 
I pushed my expeditions into the limestone mountains 
which form the western and southern spurs of the 
Sierra Nevada that I made close acquaintance with 
them. On two occasions only have I seen them in 
Morocco, and I know of a nest on that side of the 
Straits. 

Rabbits and partridges are Golden Eagles’ favourite 
food, and in the Sierra the only serious competitors 
they meet with for this class of prey is the smaller 
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Bonelli’s Eagle (Nisztus fasciatus) and, to a less 
extent, Eagle Owls, who also dearly love a rabbit. 

The Golden Eagles are very partial to young kids 
and very small lambs, and at the period of the year 
when these are about the herdsmen keep a sharp eye 
on the movements of the eagles. When, as occa- 
sionally happens, a nest is on an open ledge visible 
from the top of a cliff, the goatherds not seldom drop 
pieces of rock into them so as to smash the eggs and 
drive the eagles tosome other locality. In this case the 
eagles do not entirely leave the district, but resort to 
another site not far off. 

This brings me to a very interesting trait in the 
habits of the Golden Eagle, found in many other 
eagles and other raptorial birds, but in none so marked 
as Golden Eagles. 

Every pair of eagles, whose habits I have had an 
opportunity of watching over a period of a few years, 
would seem to have invariably at least two alternative 
sites for their nests; some have three, and I know 
of one with four sites. In fact I only know of one 
pair out of many which habitually resort to but one 
place and one only. The reason for this is, how- 
ever, apparent, for owing to its situation it has 
never been disturbed. The nest is in a small cavern 
on the face of an absolute wall of limestone rock 
some eight hundred feet high, at about four hundred 
feet from the summit. Above the cliff is a talus 
of loose stone at an angle of forty-five degrees 
or so, above which again rise other precipices. To 
reach the nearest point above this nest would be a 
long day’s work, and after a careful reconnaissance 
I decided that to lower a man to the nest would require 
at least five hundred feet of two-inch rope, and that, in 
addition, an equal amount of lighter stuff would be 
most desirable as a ‘‘life-line”. I did not attempt to 
get at this nest ; first, because the ropes I had with me 
were inadequate, and secondly, even had we returned 
with more ropes the site presented no facilities for 
photography. I have visited nests in similar wall-like 
places and have found that any attempt at photography, 
save of the eggs themselves, with the camera placed 
in the nest at eighteen or twenty-four inches distance, 
was impossible. The great majority of eagles’ nests I 
have seen have had a northern aspect, and hence are 
in perpetual shade, save at early morn or late in the 
afternoon, and a ‘‘ snap-shot” taken when on the end 
of a vibrating rope under such conditions, with in- 
sufficient light, is foredoomed to failure. 

A most interesting and fascinating occupation, to my 
mind, is the locating of the nests of all big birds, and 
none more so than that of the Golden Eagle. I am 
quite aware that in many instances it saves time, 
trouble and expense to hire local men to mark down 
the nests of these and other birds, and on emergencies, 
when time has pressed, I have not scorned to avail 
myself of such local knowledge, but always on the ex- 
plicit understanding that nobody save myself was to 
approach the nest or touch the eggs or young. 

But when all is said and done, some of the happiest 
days of my life have been those when, possibly after 
days, weeks or months and in some instances years of 
observation, [ have without assistance succeeded in 
solving the riddle of the wild birds. There is some- 
thing to me particularly enthralling in having observed 
an eagle in a certain district flying on a certain line, or 
hunting a certain hillside, and by degrees, perhaps after 
repeated failures and fruitless expeditions along totally 
distinct watersheds, amid high mountains separated by 
valleys a day’s journey across, reducing the suspected 
region to one of a few square miles, then to a single 
ravine, and lastly to a solitary crag in the same. 

Again, the employment of local talent by no means 
always ensures success. More than once have I been 
taken to be shown a nest of a so-called ‘‘ Royal Eagle” 
(a matter of many hours), which has turned out to be 
nothing more exciting than that of an Egyptian Vulture 
or of a Kestrel and in one case even of a Rock Dove! 
The Rock Dove episode, although vexatious, was amus- 
ing, as showing the vein of thought of the Spanish herd 
who conducted me and who, after cross-questioning me 


-as to the reasons why I wanted to get such useless 


articles as eagles’ eggs, evidently came to the con- 
clusion that I was a harmless lunatic. I was naturally 


furious at being let in for a nasty climb up a cliff toa 
cavern to interview a pigeon, and explained my feelings 
with some decision. He only rejoined: ‘‘ You said 
you wanted to climb a cliff and get a nest with two 
white eggs which were of no use to anybody. There 
you have the eggs, take your gun and shoot the birds, 
they are capital food, worth more than a —— eagle.” 
But that was many years ago and before I had 
learned the lesson never to be induced to climb to a 
nest unless I had previously seen the birds and, from 
watching their movements, had made myself acquainted 
with their secrets. I dedicate this simple Spanish tale 
to those ‘‘ naturalists” who fondly imagine that by 
paying natives to find them nests and bring them eggs 
they have mastered the whole art of birds’-nesting. 
WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


CHESS. 


= time past August was accounted the dead season 

for chess doings, and players recognised that the 
long interval to the next event of moment necessitated 
a passage through the doldrums of inertia and possessed 
their souls in patience accordingly. Nowadays a 
halcyon period has arrived, and so much play occurs 
during the summer that it becomes almost difficult to 
keep track of the various events. 

One of the most important tournaments of recent 
years is now steadily under way at Carlsbad, and it 
says little for the enterprise of the English press. that 
so little notice is taken of it. Two or three of the 
Ostend notabilities are unfortunately absent, but the 
presence of Maroczy and the intermingling of the two 
sections in the recent tourney—together with the 
happy absence of too great a length of ‘‘ tail” to 
protract a contest without any quid pro quo—will 
make the present meeting one of exceptional im- 
portance. 

A small two-round tourney has just been concluded 
in Copenhagen, and Leonhardt, whois well known over 
here, carried off the first prize from some good men. 
The Scandinavian problems are always appreciated 
here, and it is a healthy sign to see encouragement 
given to the game so far north. The British Chess 
Federation too have just concluded their annual meeting 
and a pleasant gathering at the Crystal Palace ended 
in H. E. Atkins again upholding his title as our best 
native player. From the expert point of view it is to 
be regretted that this very talented player cannot find 
the opportunity to measure his ‘skill against the 
masters in the more important contests, for there is 
something out of the common run in his style and his 
recuperative powers gradually bring him more to the fore 
each year. A poor start is almost inevitable when one’s 
armour is rusty, but nerve and sound calcula- 
tion proved sufficient to pull him through, though 
one must admit he was fortunate in his game with 
Blackburne, where the ‘“‘hero of a hundred fights” 
missed his path so unaccountably. Thories, who made 
a favourable impression at Ostend, simply romped away 
from his opponents in the more open tourney, and has a 
bright chess future before him should his tastes lie that 
way. While there is something to be said for the 
policy of reserving the British championship for native 
players, it seems in many ways a pity that talented 
enthusiasts who make our island their permanent home 
should be excluded on the ground of nationality. 
Chess, like art and music, should be cosmopolitan and 
not bounded by geographical considerations, and the 
freemasonry of the game ought to-wélcome anyone 
who can show the master hand. To some, of. course, 
it may seem an act of piracy that a foreigner should 
swoop down and rifle a preserve, but the occasional loss 
of the spolia opima would be more than compensated 
for by the instruction received, and looal prestige, 
compared to the broader honour, is, after all, a smati 
thing. 

Its partly at least due to this insularity that we have 
never more than two or three players who could 
seriously count in a tourney of the strongest masters. 

The annexed game shows a king’s side attack cleverly 
guided to a head. From a somewhat conventional 
beginning white gradually brings -his batteries.to bear 
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on his adversary’s exposed points. Nothing very 
startling is discernible till the oncoming of the knights, 
when the meditated assault suddenly becomes quite 
irresistible, though the victory is consummated with 
little of the “terrible slaughter” so beloved of 
special editions. 


Ruy Lopez. 
White Black White Black 
H. E. Atkins Dr. Holmes H. E. Atkins Dr. Holmes 


1. P- P- 6. P- P—Q3 
2 Kt_B3 Kt-—QB3 7 
—B3 9. B—Kt t—QR4 
5. Castles B-K2 Io. 


This retrograde movement does not necessarily show 
weakness or loss of time. It is a matter of tactics ; 
enerally speaking it is advisable in this form of the 
pez to preserve the bishop, whose latent power 
becomes more apparent as the game proceeds. 


IO. P—B4 12, P— B-Q2 


This move is usually the harbinger of black’s advance 
of his king’s bishop’s pawn, a counter-move that always 
needs careful meeting. The exchanges here following 
turn out inauspiciously for black, whose centre pawn is 
threatened after 25. R—K1, and later B—Rs5 preludes 


Kt-—Kr 25. R—K1 R-Kr 
14. Kt—R2 P—B4 R-KBr B-—QBr 
15. P—KB4 PxKP 27. Kt—Kts P-—R3 
16. PxP RxRch 28. B—R5! R-Br 
17. KtxR PxP 29. B—B7ch K-—Rr 
18. BxP 30. Q—R5 B-K2 
19. Kt—Kt3 Kt—KB3 31. Q—Kt6 Bx Kt 
20. B—Kts R-KB1 32. Kt—R5! R-—Ktr 
21. Kt—Q2 33. BxR KxB 
22. Bx Kt RxB 34. Q—K8ch K-—R2 
23. B—B3! Kt—Ktz2 35. R—B8 Resigns 


24. QKt-K4! 


PROBLEM 123. By Jutius RICHTER. 
Black, 7 pieces. 
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White, 10 pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


PROBLEM 124. By Baron WARDENER.— White (5 pieces) : 
K—QkKtz, Q—K7, R—KKt7, B—Q5, P—QBs5. Black (3 pieces): 
K-—QR3, Kt—QBz, P—QR4. White mates in two moves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REAL ANTI-MOTORISTS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


Hartford Bridge, Winchfield, 
18 September, 1907. 


Sir,—It may possibly interest some of your readers 
who suffer from the evil doings of the inconsiderate 
motorist if I give my experiences here during the last 
three months. 

On my return from Spain at the end of May I found 
things motoring in a very bad way once again. A 
large number of cars were being driven through this 
hamlet at speeds of between thirty and thirty-five miles 
an hour, with some at forty and over. In consequence 


I invoked the assistance of the police, and a few of the 
wrong-doers were effectually ‘‘ controlled” and fined. 
Further, I once again appealed to the Automobile Asso- 
ciation. Their secretary most civilly came down at once 
and did his best to mitigate the evil, and his efforts 
have not been without effect. Butit is idle to deny that 
there are still many motorists who, despite all the pro- 
tests of the various motor associations and the twaddle 
about carrying the ‘‘ badge of the considerate driver”, 
are determined to go as fast as they possibly can, 
at all times and in all places, so long as they are not 
‘*trapped ”. 

This is capable of direct proof, for on various days 
during the months of July and August I have noted 
the speeds of some of the faster cars passing here 
(1) when the police were off duty, (2) when they were 
on duty, and it has worked out on the average at about 
34°5 miles in the first case and 17 miles in the second— 
under half the former speed! Eventually I called atten- 
tion to this in the ‘‘ Times”’, thus advertising my return to 
this ‘‘ dangerous spot”. Curious to say, for some days 
after my letters appeared the vast majority of cars 
which passed here did so at a reasonable speed. It is 
thus perfectly clear that no small proportion of drivers 
are ‘‘ controlled” through no sense of decency what- 
ever, but simply by fear of the police. 

I have noticed that whenever anybody ventures to 
criticise the manners and customs of certain motorists 
he draws upon himself instantly a hornets’ nest of 
abuse. Such has been my experience repeatedly, and 
the mere fact of giving statistics of the speeds of 
motors has incurred for me the name of ‘“ Anti- 
motorist”. 

Somehow I feel that I am unworthy of this title, since 
nothing I say or do is directed against true motoring 
ideals, whereas the insensate abuse and childish denials 
of notorious facts made by some correspondents in- 
evitably react on them and create a feeling against 
motorists. Thus the true ‘‘ anti-motorists”’ are those 
who bring a delightful pastime into disrepute both by 
their conduct when in motors and their ridiculous pre- 
tensions when they write on the subject. For example, 
if somebody complains of the dust raised by motors 
driven at excessive speed he is told that the motors do 
not make the dust, ‘‘ they find it there and only raise it”. 
If another laments the ruin of a fine road such as that 
across the famous ‘‘ Flats” by iron-studded wheels, he 
is told that ‘‘ motors do no harm to the roads, it is the 
iron-shod horse”. If I say that the hill here is steep 
and dangerous, some motorist writes to say ‘‘ there is 
no hill at Star Hill”, and if I allude to the notoriously 
dangerous crossing here, I am told there is ‘“‘no 
danger” and ‘‘no crossing”, &c., &c. 

Only this week long letters have appeared in the 
‘* Times ” containing all the old fallacies and assertions 
which it has been my pleasure to disprove, by facts and 
figures obtained at this spot, in the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
Once again we read of the unlucky motorist who is 
‘fined £5 or £10” for ‘exceeding by a mile or 
two the legal limit”. Here, as in most places, 
nobody has ever been stopped unless going at over 
twenty-five miles, and the fine is usually only £2 for 
twenty-six miles, rising to #5 or £10 for higher 
speeds and consequent increased danger. The silly old 
fable of ‘‘ police traps” being invariably set on ‘‘ long 
straight stretches of road where no danger exists” is 
again trotted out. I have visited several so-called 
‘*police traps” with the secretary of the A.A. and 
found them, as is the one here, at cross roads and 
among houses. 

Yet again the unfairness of the police in not giving 
up their stop-watches for inspection and also for not 
pointing out the exact measured distance is bitterly 
commented on. Experience has taught policemen that, 
apart from the inutility and unreasonableness of the 
first request, to do so is to run the risk of the frantic 
motorist pocketing the officer’s watch in childish rage 
at being detected in his misdeeds. Such a case occurred 
near here. 

Also, to point out the measured distance leads to an 
exact plan and report on the same being sent to the 
motoring journals and the societies engaged in imped- 
ing the police in their duties, with the result that paid 
‘*road-agents” visit such places constantly to see 
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whether the police are in occupation or not. All game- 
keepers know that the very essence of good trapping is 
to conceal the exact position of a trap. 

Lastly, the old complaint as to the worthlessness of 
the stop-watches used by the police is again made. It 
may interest the readers of the SarurpDAY REVIEW to 
know that before the Royal Commission on Motor-cars 
an aggressive motorist had the audacity and the fatuity 
to produce a “‘chronograph as used by the Hampshire 
police,” and to assert that ‘‘it only cost 5s.” 

In the ‘‘ Minutes of Evidence” this is duly re- 
corded at full, and with a dry note to the effect that 
the Commission found on investigation that the chrono- 
graphs in question cost #1 18s. 6d. each, and not 5s. as 
asserted. 

I have had one of these same watches in constant use 
now for three seasons, and it is excellent, and, as some 
evil-doers know, deadly in its working. It is all very 
silly, but unfortunately nothing could be bettercalculated 
to damage the cause of motoring than such persistent 
mis-statements and denials of well-ascertained facts. 


Your obedient servant, 
WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


“THE NO TRUMPS CRAZE.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay ReEview. 


S1r,—In last week’s issue you printed a letter from a 
correspondent signing himself ‘‘ Lynx”, in which he 
says that the second hand quoted in my article of 
7 September on ‘‘ The No Trumps Craze” is ‘‘ robbed 
of half its value by the omission to mention the state of 
the score, which alone affords a fair criterion of the 
declaration”. This omission, which was of course 
intentional, is the point of the hand. At no state of 
the score would the declaration be a sound one, except 
in a case of desperation such as the opponents being a 
game and 24 up, which is especially mentioned in the 
article in question. The hand is one which requires a 
better than itself in dummy in order to succeed at No 
Trumps, and therefore the declaration had better be 
left to dummy at any point of the score. 

I have received another letter from a gentleman in 
Germany criticising the play of the first hand quoted in 
the same article. He says that the dealer played quite 
wrongly in putting on the king of spades, from king 
and one other, when the queen was led, as the ace was 
plainly marked over him. 

Possibly the opening lead of the queen from ace, 
queen, knave, and others is not in vogue in Germany, 
but it is a very favourite lead here, and the only possible 
chance of making the king, singly guarded in dummy, 
is that the lead should have been from this combination. 
He also says that the third hand might have the ace, 
10, and another, in which case he would block the suit 
on the third round ; but how could he possibly block it ? 
When the queen won the first trick and the king was 
left single on the table no player in his sane senses 
would leave the knave. He would continue with a 
small one which the ace would win, and the leader 
would then be able to take over his partner’s 10 with 
the knave if he wished to do so. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


INSPECTOR OF REMOUNTS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
17 September, 1907. 

Sir,—Surely your correspondent ‘‘E. P. L.” is wide 
of the mark in citing the fact that officers of the A.S.C. 
‘‘ pass examinations for promotion of precisely the 
same nature as the officers of the line and cavalry 
regiments”. 

That may be, but I take it that you took exception to 
the appointment ofan A.S.C. man to the post of Inspector 
of Remounts, not on account of the examination tests he 
had passed but because his general training and 
experience in the walk of life he had hitherto trod 


did not point to his possessing the needful qualifica- 
tions. 

I see that this ‘‘ major-general” of the Army Service 
Corps (of itself a somewhat curious anomaly from a 
soldier’s point of view) is an ex-infantry officer who, 
after fifteen to sixteen years in that branch, joined the 
Commissariat and Transport Staff of our army, where 
doubtless he has done excellent service. 

But his selection for this post of Inspector of 
Remounts to the exclusion of able and competent 
officers of cavalry and Horse Artillery with the neces- 
sary experience, coupled with sundry recent episodes 
in connexion with the same department, surely affords 
reasonable grounds for your assumption that Mr. 
Haldane’s adviser is a staunch believer in the old adage 
‘* There’s nothing like leather ”. 

The moral would seem to be that the surest road to 
promotion and employment nowadays is to ‘* Wait for 
the wagon”. The fighting branches of the Service 
must consider themselves lucky if they even get a 
back seat” in it. 

Yours &c., 
GarRRY. 


TWO REALISTS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
15 September, 1907. 


Sir,—I read in your issue of the 14th inst., in the 
article entitled ‘‘ Two Realists”, the following: 
‘* Sefior de -Beruete thinks Mazo painted the striking 

Admiral Pulido Pareja’ in the National Gallery.” 

I have no expert knowledge of paintings and their 
painters: I merely remember a little anecdote which 
obtained circulation at the time the National Gallery 
first got the work in question. It was to the effect 
that King Philip IV. had occasion to enter Velazquez’s 
studio (in the precincts of the Royal Palace I think 
it stated); that he there found himself standing in 
front of the finished picture, mistook it for the living 
man it represented, and soundly rated it for some 
default. 

If the anecdote was either true or a contemporary 
fiction would it not settle the question of the identity of 
the painter? Or was the anecdote in question a 
‘* fake” of a more or less familiar kind ? 

Yours faithfully, E. W. J. B. 


“KING COAL.” 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
16 September, 1907. 


Sir,—Your correspondent W. Dyson (whose pre- 
vious letter I did not happen to see) has jumped to a 
conclusion which I believe to be entirely unwarranted 
and contrary to fact. I think there is very little doubt 
that nine-tenths of this small coal tax was paid by the 
foreigner. As regards some qualities of coal which 
could hardly be obtained abroad, the whole tax was 
certainly paid by the buyer, and the cases were prob- 
ably very few where the competition was so keen as to 
necessitate any reduction on the selling price. The 
coal tax in my opinion was one of the best—or shall | 
say ‘‘ least objectionable ” ?—taxes ever raised and it was 
a piece of absolute folly to abolish it. It simply raised 
two millions without injuring any one. Statistics 
showed that the export had not been reduced one atom 
by its imposition and the most that could be urged 
against it by its opponents was that it might reduce the 
increase. 

Considering that we have already something like 
nine hundred and fifty thousand miners at work in 
our pits, representing considerably over two millions 
of our population, one might think that it was time 
to be satisfied with the rate at which we are exploiting 
our one greattreasure. Mr. Hull, in the recently issued 
revised estimates of our coal supplies, remarks that the 
‘*exportation of coal during the last thirty years has 
gone up by leaps and bounds”, and shows how 
moderate is the increase of percentage in the home 
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consumption compared with that of the exports. The 
abolition of the tax was urged by Labour members from 
some fancied idea of benefit to their clients, but with 
little regard for the general welfare of the country. 
Yours &c., 
GEOLOGUE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
16 September, 1907. 

Sir,—It is in a sense satisfactory to learn that the 
writer of the letter entitled ‘‘ King Coal” in your issue 
of 14 September is not himself a ‘‘ coal magnate” ; for, 
from the position which Mr. Dyson describes himself to 
have occupied so long, he will the more readily enter 
into the feelings of those fellow-countrymen of his own 
to whom money is an object, and the saving of money 
upon the requisites of life (among them, coal) a 
necessity. 


This being assumed, it is strange to find him defend-. 


ing so untenable a point as the abolition of the coal tax 
with the fact outstanding that (from coincidence doubt- 
less) the price of coal at home went up on the remission, 
the export of coal largely increased thereon, and the 
miners’ wages and the owners’ profits have since pro- 
portionately risen to the occasion. At whose cost? 
Not of the foreign consumer, whose interest lately, and 
to so large an extent, has been stimulated by, shall we 
say, ‘‘increased facility ” ! 

Now charity begins at home, though it need not end 
there ; and, as it is a pleasure to know that Mr. Dyson 
belongs to neither of the firms he named (Greed 
Brothers or the Rapacity Company), he will be the first 
to admit that there is a prima facie case in favour of the 
British public, even if that public embraces the collier 
as the greater includes the less. 


Yours truly, GARFORTH. 


UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Morden, Surrey, 13 September, 1907. 
S1r,—Sir George Gibb need not look far for one of 
the reasons of public indifference to underground travel- 
ling facilities. What can we think of a company like 
the Charing Cross and Hampstead (with an advertised 
mission to link up important termini) making no pro- 
vision for and. refusing passengers with luggage ? 
Recently | was delayed at Charing Cross while an 
official was sent for to decide whether the company 
could carry me and a small Gladstone bag and rucksack 
te Euston. Next time I shall take a cab. 
Yours truly, A. L. Srupson. 


ATTILA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Beech House, King’s Mill Lane, 
Huddersfield, September 18, 1907. 

Sir,—I should like to make a slight criticism on one 
point in Mr. Max. Beerbohm’s interesting article on 
“* Attila” in your last issue. He says, ‘‘ As an instance 
of the strength of his (Mr. Binyon’s) dramatic imagina- 
tion, I quote the first words uttered by Ildico after the 
deed, while she is still alone: ‘I struck so hard, the 
hilt has hurt my hand.’ In its simplicity, that is as bold 
as itis right. And it shows that for Mr. Binyon the 
deed had actually been done—that he had seen the 
woman kill the man, or rather had been the woman who 
killed the man. It shows, in fact, that he is a true 
dramatist.” 

Now except from the position of the line in the 
context it does not seem to me to prove anything very 
much about Mr. Binyon’s dramatic imagination or 
power. Mr. Beerbohm may have forgotten for the 
moment ‘‘ Othello”, act iv. scene 1, lines 189-92 
(Oxford ‘‘ Shakespeare”), where Othello speaking of 
Desdemona to Iago says, ‘‘ Ay, let her rot, and perish, 
and be damned to-night ; for she shall not live. No, my 
heart is turned’ to stone: J strike tt, and tt hurts my 
hand.” Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY MONNINGTON. 


REVIEWS. 


ARTHUR. 


“The Arthur of the English Poets.” By Howard 
Maynadier. London: Constable. 6s. net. 


R. MAYNADIER aims at giving a popular ac- 
count, based on the most important English, 
French and German authorities, of the origin and 
growth of the Arthurian stories in legend and in 
literature, chiefly English literature. It is not a work 
of original scholarship, nor of genius living in its 
princely fashion upon other men’s scholarship, but 
something between, and in its kind admirable. Once 
or twice we have been surprised by the gaps in Mr. 
Maynadier’s knowledge—for example, his apparent 
ignorance of Drayton and his assumption that (American) 
readers share it—and by his excessive respect for 
Tennyson and his misunderstanding of Morris. But it is 
a pleasant book, summing up for the first time a large 
and fascinating subject, and lightened by a real love of 
poetry and romance. The history of the legends is as 
romantic. as the history of any family or any word, 
and, since its actual beginning is inaccessible, as obscure. 
The first known mention of Arthur is in Nennius’ 
Historia Britonum”, written about 800 A.D., and 
there he is the victor in twelve battles, the last and 
most famous at Badon Hill. A sound, but not undis- 
puted, opinion holds that there was a British Arthur 
who, as Nennius says, at the end of the fifth century 
turned back the triumph of the Saxon invaders. Lest 
we should clothe him in too much dignity, Mr. 
Maynadier reminds us that he must have been a “‘ half- 
barbarous chieftain”, certainly no better dressed than 
the Welsh prince in Giraldus who was ‘‘ of fair com- 
plexion, with curled hair, tall and handsome ; clothed 
only, according to the custom of his country, with a 
thin cloak and inner garment, his legs and feet, regard- 
less of thorns and thistles, were left bare”. There 
was also a Keltic divinity named Arthur, ‘‘one of 
whose notable exploits was the invasion of Hades”, 
and it is likely that the Arthur of popular story took 
on the majesty of both god and conqueror, and added 
to it. How strangely a reputation may grow éven 
in this age we have lately seen in a not very remote 
part of England. It was the birthplace of a well- 
known writer who died twenty years ago. He had an 
uncle not at all well known who could draw, and made 
several drawings of local scenes for the stationer of a 
neighbouring town. His name is clearly seen in the 
corner of the prints ; yet they are commonly attributed, 
by the lettered as well as the rude, to the more cele- 
brated man of the same surname. The Kelts, and espe- 
cially their bards, would probably have this tendency 
to lengthen a story well developed. By the middle of 
the twelfth century, then, when Geoffrey of Monmouth 
gathered up some of the legends in his ‘‘ History of 
British Kings”, Arthur was a most mighty king, and after 
his last battle was borne to Avalon to be healed of 
his wounds. The stories were alive at this time in many 
parts of Europe, and in 1113 there were rocks in Corn- 
wall known as “‘ Arthur’s Seat” and ‘‘ Arthur’s Oven ”, 
Before the close of the Middle Ages there was prob- 
ably no race which had not influenced the form and 
matter of them, though in the English and Welsh 
versions the Keltic element predominated. In Wace’s 
translation of Geoffrey into Norman-French the Round 
Table first occurs. Layamon, from a village on the 
right bank of the Severn, first told the story of Arthur’s 
going to Avalon, much as we have it now. Chrétien 
de Troies first mentions Launcelot and the Holy Grail. 
Galahad first appears in the ‘‘ Quest of the Holy Grail” 
(by Robert de Boron or Walter Map). And so, by 
means of legends still circulating, by pure invention, 
by local colour and the manners and characteristic 
activities of different ages and lands, the stories of 
Arthur and his Queen and knights swelled into the 
glory that we know, most of us, in the form which 
Sir Thomas Malory gave to them in his inspired com- 
pilation, or in the ‘‘ Mabinogion”, in which far less 
conscious artists have felt the singular charm of realism 
and magic together and of an indescribable antiquity. 
In Malory the stories reached their maturity or some- 
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thing more, and they reached it without the help of any 
man of eminent genius. Their history after Malory, in 
England, is not a long one ; it is one of decline ; and of 
decline chiefly through the mediation of men of genius. 
In Spenser the names and less than the ghosts of the men 
and women survive with a thin and altered kind of life. 
In Dryden they have no life. Milton makes but a little 
music of them. Wordsworth is at his meanest with 
them. In Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls”’ we cannot be put off 
by the extraordinary refinement, inventiveness, tender- 
ness, and dignity of that poet who touched nothing 
which he did not decorate. The stories lose their import 
in this kind of modernisation, and even Launcelot is not 
far removed from the graceful modern gentleman of the 
not too sporting type. Such people are more at home 
in the drawing-rooms and on the lawns of ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam” than at Camelot and Broceliande. Tennyson’s 
style may not be more remote from common English 
than Milton’s, but is not supported by such force of 
personality, and consequently it makes some successful 
approaches to the absurd. Arnold, though for many 
lines together not a poet at all in his ‘‘ Tristram and 
Iseult,” is more tolerable. He might, it is true, have 
ended as appropriately with Iseult and her children in 
Kensington Gardens, yet the persons are worthy to live 
without their famous names, and what would the 
‘*Tdylls” be if Johnson and Wilkinson took the place 
of Pelles and Pellenor? William Morris and Mr. 
Swinburne were more successful They have been 
more modest and have not taken the stories over and 
tried to give them a fully human life of which nobody 
yet has proved them capable. Seeing the perfection 
along certain lines already reached by the tales in 
Malory, they have frankly left the knights and ladies in 
their state between the Middle Ages and an age that 
never was. They are most modern of all in the sense 
that they do give their characters a kind of life conceiv- 
able to us to-day. Morris, at least, has had the reward 
of his intense effort (an effort that must have had in it 
something like the delirious religious ecstasy) ; for his 
‘‘ Defence of Guenevere” and ‘‘ Arthur’s Tomb” are 
the most perfect of our Arthurian poems. Mr. 
Doughty’s ‘‘ Dawn in Britain,” by the way, includes a 
version of the legend of Joseph of Arimathza and 
Glastonbury which is beautiful and thoroughly alive, 
but hardly in an Arthurian spirit. 

For ten centuries, from the battle of Badon to the 
writing of the ‘‘ Morte Darthur”, these stories were 
alive on the lips of many kinds of men and women in 
many lands, from Connemara to Italy. Many of these 
men and women survive only in the turns which their 
passionate hearts gave to these ghostly and wandering 
tales. Artists have worked upon them. Bards have 
sung them and the sound of their harping is entangled 
in the words that have reached us to-day. This blend- 
ing of many bloods is suggested by the Saracen in 
** Morte Darthur”’, who was descended from Hector and 
Alexander and Joshua and Maccabeus ; by Taliesin, 
in the ‘‘ Mabinogion ”, whose “ original country is the 
region of the summer stars”, who was with Noah and 
Alexander and at the birth of Christ. Thus a hundred 
poets and romancers and chroniclers, and thousands of 
the unknown, have made one of the great books of the 
world, one equal with the ‘‘ Arabian Nights”, the 
“Divine Comedy”, the ‘‘Iliad”, ‘‘Don Quixote”, 
the ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy”. Like those books it 
is rich in scenes, large, clear, simple, designed to serve 
only the immediate purpose, yet destined by some 
grace to move all kinds of men in manifold ways. 
Such is the chess-playing in ‘‘The Dream of Rhon- 
abwy”; the madness of Tristram, when he ran naked 
in the wood, but was lured by the music of a damsel 
playing on his own harp; the speech of Arthur at the 
beginning of the Sangraal quest ; Launcelot’s fighting 
with the black knights against the white ; Launcelot’s 
adventures ending at Carbonek, where he put on all his 
arms and armour and went—‘‘and the moon shone 
clear ”’—between the lions at the gate and forced open 
the door and there saw ‘‘ the Holy Vessel, covered with 
red samite, and many angels about it”; and Arthur and 
Guenevere watching the dead Elaine in the barge ; and 
in the wars of Arthur and Launcelot, the scene opening: 
“‘Then it befell upon a day in harvest time, Sir 
Launcelot looked over the walls, and spake on high unto 


King Arthur and Sir Gawaine ...” Yet, with it all, 
a touch of the grave is about every one of them, for 
great literary genius was denied to Malory. He came 
too late to the rescue of these fair things: he found 
them dead, nor could he call them back to life with the 
poet’s, but only preserve them as they lay with the 
embalmer’s, art. 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION. 


‘Structure and Growth of the Mind.” By W. Mitchell. 
London: Macmillan. 1907. 10s. net. 


(>= of the most interesting chapters in this book is 
on the power of suggestion, or the power of a 
thought to determine a course of thought. Our think- 
ing feels to us as if it were entirely free. ‘‘So free 
indeed does our thinking feel, that it comes as a reve- 
lation, and even a shock, to find that nearly every 
next thought, when it is not due to a new sensation, 
depends on the present thought, and may be said to 
spring from it. Even the apparent exceptions, even, 
namely, our chance thoughts, have this origin as often 
as not. It is only that we do not know what has 
given us the cue to the incoming thoughts that we 
call them chance, for very often there has been some- 
thing to suggest them. In this there is nothing 
against our freedom of thinking. Anything else would 
be incoherence over which we had no control.” No 
doubt the course of our thoughts is self-directed, but 
we depend upon suggestion. Suggestion must come 
from an existing thought. What arrives is in comple- 
tion of our present interest, and is often unexpected. 

The effectiveness of suggestion varies according to 
the organisation or systematic character of our thoughts. 
When they are highly organised a single suggestion 
may be able to command the whole of our knowledge 
bearing on a given theme. Thus mental discipline 
aims at co-ordinating what we know. It is evident 
that vast possibilities open here. It might perhaps 
seem as if Genius must be an exception to this. Can 
this power of suggestion co-exist with originality ? 
‘* When Newton was asked what more than knowledge 
went to his discoveries, he replied on one occasion, 
patience, and on another that the problems were never 
out of his mind. The modesty of the answer hides its 
truth a little. The problems did not merely remain in 
his mind, and his patience with them was nothing pas- 
sive.”” The problems remaining in his mind were his 
mind’s constant occupation, thought being actively 
engaged upon them; with the result that from the 
problems given other problems were suggested whose 
solution contributed to the explanation of the original 
difficulties. Of course this does not mean that any 
other mind would or could produce the same. The 
mind was Newton’s mind. But his genius made him 
no exception to the principle of suggestion. And this 
suggestion was the outcome of previous discipline ; a 
product of knowledge, imagination and faith. Professor 
Mitchell calls attention to the instructive fact that sug- 
gestion is not really accidental or haphazard. ‘‘The 
better the thinking the fewer the suggestions that are 
not to the purpose.” The poet, for instance, does not 
find a thousand rhymes presenting themselves for selec- 
tion ; it is the appropriate rhyme which comes. There 
is acceptance rather than conscious selection. And this 
all the more strikingly in proportion to the co-ordina- 
tion of his knowledge. When knowledge stands out- 
side it fails for spontaneous suggestion. Thus the artist 
requires complete mastery in handling his material, 
whatever that material may be. Only when knowledge 
becomes incorporated can it be available in spontaneous 
production. Some remarkable acknowledgments of 
men of genius are quoted to confirm this. Bach 
declared : ‘‘ Analysis, reflection, much writing, cease- 
less correction, there is all my secret.” Schumann’s 
account of his own development is still more im- 
pressive: ‘‘I had for long to rack my brains, but 
now I hardly need to rub my brow. Everything comes 
from within, and often I seem able to play right on 
without coming to the end.” Long effort resulted in a 
wonderful maturing of the power of suggestion. 

Thus Helmholtz speaks of having to wait for lucky 
ideas. ‘‘ They often steal into the line of thought without 
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their importance being understood; then afterwards 
some accidental circumstance shows how and under 
what conditions they have originated ; they are present 
otherwise without our knowing whence they come. In 
other cases they occur suddenly, without exertion, like 
an inspiration. As far as my experience goes they 
never come at the desk or to a tired brain. . . . They 
were usually apt to come to me when comfortably 
ascending woody hills in sunny weather. The smallest 
quantity of alcoholic drink seemed to frighten them 
away.” There is here a suggestion of complete pas- 
sivity and mere receptiveness. ‘‘ But”, as Professor 
Mitchell says, ‘‘ideas do not drop from the clouds. 
They came to him [Helmholtz] and not to another 
because he had prepared their way, and sought to 
compel them ; they were all his own suggesting. Yet 
they did not come at once to his call and pondering ; 
nor, though he suggested them, could he forecast them. 
Hence they appeared to come of their own accord, and, 
as we say, to suggest themselves.” 

Every student knows the experience of continued yet 
unproductive toil when all ideas are desultory and dis- 
organised and refuse to be marshalled in systematic 
array. Every student also knows the amazing ease 
with which at a later time, like iron filings at the mag- 
netic summons, thoughts fall without an effort into 
their proper place. The belated repartee, the decent 
excuse which occurred to us only when the occasion 
was gone, the name which we cannot remember at will, 
all come under the same department of suggestion. 
We have never really let the subject go. It is all, says 
Professor Mitchell, a case of unconscious brooding. It 
is really there and it is colouring all we do as at least a 
disturbing element, until the suggestion comes. More- 
over we contract habits of various kinds in which 
suggestion works. ‘‘The inveterate punster, for 
instance, does not say on hearing a sentence, Here are 
so many words from which a pun may be made. It 
comes to him without his having to select the suggest- 
ing factors.”” The sum of the whole matter is, according 
to Professor Mitchell, that ‘‘ suggestion is always of 
something that completes our present interest”. Our 
interest is accordingly the vital point. Our interest 
may command a habit or a faculty and so direct the 
existing thought. Every suggestion consists of matter 
derived from former experience and so far may be said 
to come from memory. It is introduced for a purpose, 
and in this respect it is the work of reason. But what 
moves the reason and the memory is the interest which 
thus appears as the master of the situation. It is 
needless to say that the moral problems which this 
psychology suggests are momentous. 


BLESSING OR BANE? 


‘History of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church.” 
By H.C. Lea LL.D. Two Vols. (Third Edition, re- 
vised.) London: Williams and Norgate. 1907. 2ls. 


R. LEA’S “* History of Sacerdotal Celibacy,” which 
was originally published in 1867, is a work of a 
type that every scholar must welcome. Itis an accurate 
and exhaustive account of a clearly defined subject, and 
well merits the place which is commonly assigned to it 
among standard authorities. Even those who are 
unable to agree with the general conclusions of the 
author, or who think that his interpretation of his 
sources is sometimes open to criticism, are thankful to 
avail themselves of the immense store of information 
which he has with such diligence collected and classified. 
The demand for a third edition of the book may be 
taken as a proof that the reading public is not incapable 
of appreciating conscientious and solid work. 

The history of sacerdotal celibacy belongs properly 
to the story of the Latin Church. It is true, of course, 
that in the East, as well as in the West, certain restric- 
tions on the marriage of the clergy have from very early 
times been put in force. The Greek Church at the 
present day forbids priests and deacons to marry after 
their ordination, though it does not compel them to 
separate from the wives whom they have previously 
espoused ; the bishops, being selected from the regular 


clergy or monks, and being bound by the vow of 


‘chastity, are necessarily unmarried. Sucha regulation, 


however, does not debar the great majority of the 
clergy from the enjoyments of domestic life. Provided 
that a man marries before his admission to holy orders, 
he is perfectly free afterwards to associate with his 
wife and bring up a family. But in the Roman Church 
the discipline is far more severe. By a series of legis- 
lative enactments the possibility of family life for the 
higher clergy has absolutely been cut off. As early as 
the year 385 Pope Siricius directed that the relations of 
bishops, priests and deacons with their wives should 
be suspended—a regulation heartily approved and en- 
forced by Gregory the Great. Then came Hildebrand’s 
canon of 1074, which enjoined that in future no one 
should be admitted to holy orders without a vow of 
celibacy, and commanded the people to withdraw from 
the ministrations of priests who lived in wedlock. 
Finally, there was the celebrated pronouncement of 
Innocent II., that marriages contracted by men in 
holy orders were not marriages at all. After this. 
there was really no need of the canons of the great 
Lateran Council of 1215, and of the Council of Trent, 
to deal additional blows at the principle of clericat 
marriage. Its death sentence had already gone forth. 
By inflicting an ineffaceable stigma on the wives of 
priests, by declaring their children illegitimate, by 
subjecting the offenders themselves to disgrace and 
ignominy, the Roman Church had interposed a 
thoroughly effectual obstacle between her ministers and 
the marriage state. Henceforth the comforts of home 
and family were in the West reserved for the clergy of 
the Protestant or other schismatic bodies. 

He would be a bold man who, without long and wide 
experience of the working of the celibate system, should 
undertake unreservedly to eulogise or condemn it. It 
has undoubtedly certain clear advantages, which seem, 
however, to be balanced by no less obvious drawbacks. 
Whether in reality the former or the latter preponde- 
rate, whether celibacy has proved to be in the long run 
a blessing to the Church or a bane, is a question which 
one may well be excused from attempting to decide. 
At the same time a minute and reliable history like that 
of Dr. Lea suggests some observations which may be 
taken into account. 

In the first place it cannot be denied that the celibacy 
of the higher orders of the clergy has been one of the 
most important factors in the growth of the power of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It is difficult, indeed, to 
over-estimate the strength of an institution the officials 
of which will consent to surrender themselves to it 
absolutely, to have no family duties to distract them 
from its service, no family affections to divide their 
loyalty, no aspirations or ambitions except for the 
rewards which it alone can bestow. A Church which 
can depend upon a ministry such as this may be 
deemed well-nigh invincible. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing that those Popes who showed themselves most 
prominent in asserting the spiritual and temporal claims 
of the Holy See, are just those who were conspicuously 
zealous for the enforcement of celibacy. The states- 
manly mind of a Hildebrand, a Calixtus, or an Innocent, 
saw readily enough that to permit the marriage of the 
clergy would be to demolish one of the most powerful 
supports of the Church’s empire. 

But sacerdotal celibacy has proved more widely 
beneficial, inasmuch as it has prevented the creation of 
a sacerdotal caste or hereditary priesthood, which would 
seriously have impeded the intellectual and social pro- 
gress of Europe. The strongly marked tendency of 
the Middle Ages to make possessions and offices here- 
ditary would almost certainly, if left unchecked, have 
produced within the Church a class of priestly pro- 
prietors, holding their dignities and lands of right, 
handing them down from father to son, excluding alt 
fresh and vigorous talent from participation in their 
privileges, and combining the worst evils of eccle- 
siastical and secular feudalism. As the documents 
prove incontestably, this danger was not imaginary, 
and it is difficult to see how it could have been guarded 
against otherwise than by the discipline which the 
Church of Rome enforced. The intellectual degrada- 
tion of the Russian Church, where the hereditary 
principle finds some measure of acceptance, should 
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teach us to be cautious in passing judgment on the 
counsels of Papal wisdom. 

Another point is noticeable. The enforcement of 
sacerdotal celibacy was not accomplished without a 
struggle which lasted over centuries, and throughout 
this struggle the Papacy had a most efficient ally in the 
people. Whatever the reason may have been, popular 
sentiment as a rule was distinctly in favour of clerical 
celibacy. It is true that when Luther stigmatised the 
Roman discipline as angelical in appearance but devilish 
in reality, and gave practical demonstration of his 
changed opinion by marrying Catharine von Bora, he 
had the support of the great body of the German people. 
Again, in the French Revolution the marriage of priests 
was encouraged, because such marriage was regarded 
as equivalent to an acknowledgment of the supremacy 
of the civil authority. But these cases are exceptional. 
As a general rule the sympathies of the laity were 
withheld from the recalcitrant clergy. In England 
this prejudice was shared even by reforming rulers. 
Henry VIII. obstinately refused to concede to the 
clergy the privilege of marriage, while Elizabeth, 
though compelled to surrender the point, did so with 
the utmost reluctance. The Queen’s insulting words 
of thanks to Mrs. Parker, after a visit at the archi- 
episcopal palace, are well known: ‘‘ And you—madam 
I may not call you, mistress I am ashamed to call you, 
so I know not what to call you—but, however, | thank 
you.” 

The connexion between the enforcement of sacerdotal 
celibacy and the hideous clerical immorality which 
disgraced the Church from the tenth to the seventeenth 
century is too clear to be denied. The clergy were 
unable or unwilling to conform in practice to the 
standard of ascetic purity to which in theory they were 
committed. Deprived of lawful pleasures, they aban- 
doned themselves to the grossest indulgences, and the 
influence of their example on the people was deplorable. 
It is Pope Alexander IV. who declares that the laity, 
instead of being reformed, were positively corrupted 
by their pastors ; while the cynical medieval legend 
represents the devil as thanking the prelates of the 
Church for leading all Christendom to hell. Such 
open and shameless manifestation of licence belongs, 
of course, to a condition of society which has now 
passed away. Modern refinement is no longer offended 
by flaunting vice in ecclesiastical precincts. But 
whether the stern discipline of the Roman Church has 
ceased to be provocative of secret offences against 
morality is a question which for lack of evidence must 
be left unanswered. Dr. Lea’s opinion is unfavour- 
able ; but against this we may set the emphatic assertion 
of Renan (whose clerical training gave him opportunities 
of observation) that he had known no priests but good 
priests, and had never seen even the shadow of a 
scandal. In any case, however, most people will 
probably agree with Dr. Lea that, if the rule of celibacy 
is to be maintained, it would be wise to postpone by 
several years the minimum age for taking holy orders. 


FEUDAL SHROPSHIRE. 


“Memorials of Old Shropshire.’ Edited by T. Auden. 
London: Bemrose. 15s. net. 


ne greet soca is in its race and history one of the 
most interesting counties of England. Its in- 
habitants, as their names testify, are largely of Welsh 
descent. Its annals are inseparably linked with the 
history of Wales from the day that the body of 
Kyndyllan, prince of Powis, was rescued from his 
Saxon slayers, the spoilers of Uriconium, and borne 
by his weeping clansmen to its last resting-place in 
Bassa’s Church (they call it Baschurch now), to the 
day that the army of Glyndwr’s allies, whom he had 
failed in their hour of need, fled over the slopes of 
Haughmond Hill by Shrewsbury town before the spear- 
men of Prince Hal. But yet neither in the past nor in 
the present has Wales ever much affected Shropshire, 
except in the way of exciting antagonism. The differ- 
ence to-day between the unmusical, church-going, Con- 
Servative son of Shropshire and the singing, chapel- 
loving, Radical Welshman is patent to all eyes. But 


in almost every period of history, if one excepts the 
epoch of the great rebellion, the political distinction 
has been as strongly marked. In the days of Magna 
Charta John Lackland found warm sympathisers among 
the burghers of Shrewsbury, and the Barons a potent 
ally in Prince Llewelyn of Snowdon. Shrewsbury 
sheltered the heir of the White Rose in the gloomy 
days that followed Wakefield’s stricken field and sent 
him forth to win a crown at Mortimer’s Cross. Wales 
gave to the Red Rose queen a refuge in Harlech’s 
towers, whence the Lancastrian banner waved for years 
after the rest of the kingdom had bowed to the sword 
of the Yorkist conqueror. Shropshire, in a word, has 
played a great part in the history of Wales, but a part 
like to that which Ulster has played in the modern 
history of Ireland. Now, as it would be impossible 
to write a good history of Ulster without at the same 
time explaining the religion and politics of that Keltic 
Ireland to which Ulster is opposed, so to understand 
medizval Shropshire it is necessary to realise alike the 
character and policy of the Welsh princes and of the 
Lords Marcher whose castles in theory held the border 
against them, in practice made the west midlands a 
perpetual focus of anarchy. Unfortunately the authors 
of this otherwise interesting book on old Shropshire 
have failed to see the shire in its true historical 
perspective. They write of it just as if it had been 
an ordinary English county. No reader could guess 
except from the tale of the outlaw Humphrey 
Kynaston, of Myddle Castle, and. his leap from the 
pursuing sheriff over the Severn into Marchland, and 
such like allusions, that no inconsiderable a portion 
of what is now Shropshire was until the reign of 
Henry VIII. as free from English law as were the 
castles on the Rhine from the rule of the Kaiser. 
We get indeed casual mentions of the Llewelyns and 
the Lady of Snowdon and Owen Glyndwr. But of 
their connexion with Shropshire, both in peace and 
war, we hear but little. Surely we might have been 
told that the attack which proved fatal to the last 
Llewelyn came from the Mortimers of the March, and 
that the prince himself fell beneath the spear of an 
Ellesmere man. The editor himself is vicar of Con- 
dover; but he does not mention that the Lady of 
Snowdon herself was also Lady of Condover manor. 
Considering, too, that the effect of Glyndwr’s rising 
was to shatter the power of the Lords Marcher, he de- 
serves a great place in the history of Shropshire. And 
on personal grounds, also, that ‘‘ irregular and wild” 
chieftain, whose favourite home lay on the Shropshire 
border by the Berwyns, and who bought at Shrewsbury 
the ale with which he regaled the wandering bards, 
fully merits a place in Shropshire romance by the side 
of Edric the wild. Generally the book is well written, 
and contains much interesting information. Miss 
Henrietta Auden gives us two brilliant chapters on the 
municipal and architectural history of Shropshire. She 
makes for a medizval student, however, one bad slip 
when she writes (p. 41): ‘*‘ King John ordered the Sheriff 
of Shropshire to advertise—at Stretton—a yearly fair 
on the feast of the Assumption (August 1oth).” The 
day of the feast of ‘* Our Lady of the harvest” (to give 
the Assumption its popular English name) is August 
15th. In reference to Clun Castle, the ancient fortress 
of the FitzAlans, she also omits to mention the in- 
teresting fact that it was almost certainly (as the late 
Mr. Jasper More showed) the Garde Doloureuse of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Betrothed”. The editor writes on 
the ecclesiastical story of Shropshire. He falls into 
a mistake, however, when he says that whatever 
Christianity may have existed in Shropshire in Roman 
days was swept into the Welsh mountains by the Saxon 
invaders. It is true that Uriconium and Pengwern 
(Shrewsbury) were destroyed by a Saxon raid in the 
sixth century ; but Pengwern'was almost immediately 
reoccupied by the Welsh, and remained the capital of 
the Christian princes of Powis until about the middle 
of the eighth century (long after England had been 
converted), when it was annexed by Offa to Mercia. 
The Keltic church of S. Juliana, Shrewsbury (Juliana 
probably should be S. Sulien) therefore links us histori- 
cally with British Christianity. Generally Mr. Auden 
is remarkably interesting on the medizval Church, 
reminding us that two religious writers of the middle 
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ages, Myrk of Lilleshall and the author of “ Piers 
Plowman ”, were Shropshire men. 

Space prevents our commenting on Mr. J. E. Auden’s 
spirited account of the great civil war in this county, or 
Miss Burne’s interesting chapter on Folk-lore. Miss 
Skeel writes well on the Court of the Marches, a sub- 
ject that she has made peculiarly her own ; but the most 
fascinating chapter in the volume is that on ‘‘ Old 
Shropshire families,” by the late Mr. Stanley Leighton. 
Perhaps what he writes will shatter some fond illusions. 
Shropshire is supposed to be an old-world county; but 
Mr. Leighton shows that its existing peerage is very 
modern, and that of the inhabited mansions in the 
county few are as old as the fifteenth century. Indeed 
three-fourths of the county families given in a list of 
1715 have disappeared, at least in the male line. The 
consolation is that in this county the old and the new 
blend well together. 

The volume is dedicated in the words of the Shrop- 
shire toast to all friends round the Wrekin, and these 
friends should read it with profit and pleasure. 


PARLIAMENTARY BARE BONES. 


‘* The Irish Parliament: 1775." From an Official and 
Contemporary Manuscript. Edited by Willian 
Hunt. London: Longmans. 1907. 3s. 6d. net. 


T is doubtless to the revival of interest in Irish 
parliamentary history which the legislation of last 
session was expected to produce that we owe the some- 
what belated publication of a document which has long 
slumbered in its owner’s possession. At least it is 
otherwise difficult to conjecture any special reason 
for its issue now, save in so far as the manuscript 
provides a peg for the interesting but scarcely ade- 
quate discussion of Irish politics in the early years 
of George III. which Mr. Hunt furnishes in his intro- 
duction. For a great part of the matter contained 
in this ‘‘official and contemporary manuscript” has 
already been printed. The document now published 
is a list, compiled in 1775, of the members of the 
Irish Parliament, drawn up by or at the direction of 
Sir John Blaquiere, the Chief Secretary to Lord 
Harcourt during the latter’s tenure of his Viceregal 
office. But, as the editor is careful to point out, 
‘* another somewhat similar list is printed in the ‘ Har- 
court Papers’, and many of the remarks which there 
follow the names of members are repeated in our docu- 
ment’’. The list printed in the ‘‘ Harcourt Papers” 
was compiled late in 1772 or early in 1773. We may 
agree perhaps that it is ‘‘neither so full nor so 
interesting ” as the slightly later list now published. 
But it may fairly be doubted whether the new matter 
in the later list is sufficiently important to justify 
separate publication. The book adds nothing of 
substance to what is already known of the state of 
politics or of political morality in the period imme- 
diately preceding Grattan’s ; it is certain to disappoint 
those who may take it up in the expectation that it will 
illuminate with the clear electric light of such a trained 
historical intelligence as Mr. Hunt’s those shady trans- 
actions of Irish eighteenth-century politics which have 
hitherto been lighted mainly by the dark lanterns of 
less competent investigators. For the editor has 
neglected to supply the elucidations which would 
alone have justified such a book. Had the text been 
accompanied by apt annotations, the materials for 
which abound in the political literature of the period, 
or had the introduction been expanded so as either to 
offer some commentary on the chief personages who 
figure in Sir John Blaquiere’s list, or to supply a fresh 
view of Irish parliamentary history in the eighteenth 
century, this record of the business of the patronage 
department of the Chief Secretary’s office would have 
some serious interest for the student of Irish history. 
As it is, neither the student nor the general reader is 
likely to be greatly instructed. It is for the latter 
doubtless that the introduction is designed. But 
though Mr. Hunt’s essay exhibits the acumen and 
judgment which are characteristic of all his work, it 
supplies nothing of importance which cannot be as 
readily found in familiar authorities. Mr. Hunt makes 


grateful acknowledgment of his indebtedness to 
Lecky’s account of Irish history from 1760 to 1778 
in vol. iv. of his ‘‘ History of England” ; but he really 
adds nothing of substance to what is there stated on the 
topics with which the present volume is occupied. In the 
present overcrowded state of the book market we think 
it may be laid down that no new publication is justi- 
fied which does not either add definitely to knowledge, 
or present old knowledge in a dress in which it is likely 
to attract readers who would otherwise ignore it. This 
book fulfils neither function. It neither assists the 
student nor informs the public. The text is too close a 
reproduction of the document in the ‘‘ Harcourt Papers” 
to be of much independent value, and the extracts from 
the Harcourt MSS. preserved in the Record Office, which 
are given in the appendix, can hardly be said to add many 
fresh particulars. The introduction attempts an impos- 
sible task. No account of the administrations of Lords 
Townshend and Harcourt, or of that system of manage- 
ment by the adroit use of patronage by which they 
sought to break the power of the undertakers, can 
possibly be intelligible which does not start with an 
account of the undertakers themselves. And this Mr. 
Hunt omits to supply. 


AN OLD SALT. 


‘* Recollections of James Anthony Gardner.” Edited by 
R. Vesey Hamilton and John Knox Laughton. 
Printed for the Navy Records Society, 1906. 


T= naval stud-book originally laid down that no 

man-of-warsman should be counted thoroughbred 
unless ‘‘ begotten in the galley and born under a gun”. 
These conditions were found too exacting even in the 
old wars, and the rule was quietly scrapped. The son 
of a seaman and grandson of a seaman, Commander 
J. A. Gardner may be reckoned thoroughbred according 
to more modern naval views, and therefore, like many 
another sea officer, quite entitled to full registration. 
Web-footed folk soon find their way to the water, 
and young Gardner had the good luck to be born at a 
convenient time for getting afloat to see something of 
the hard knocks flying round in the eventful years 
which preceded the period of the great blockade. His 
sea service practically came to an end in 1802, for, 
after a short spell as Agent of Transports at Ports- 
mouth and a long one in charge of the signal station at 
Fairlight, he continued on half-pay until relegated to 
the Retired List in 1830. 

There is not much in his plain unvarnished tale to 
make old Dryasdust turn round and look for his 
spectacles, but it gives a good idea of men and manners 
at the close of the eighteenth century, and brings the 
reader into contact with many droll fellows whose 
names will be found nowhere now outside the pay lists. 

Other days, other ways, and Stoker Moody would 
hardly agree with Mr. Constable as to the right way of 
enforcing an order. Gardner tells us he was once 
‘* starting” the jolly-boat boys for being slack in 
getting into the boat—that is to say, was laying into 
them with a rope’s end when old Constable, the first 
lieutenant, observing what he was about, shouted 
out to him, ‘‘ Damn my eyes, sir, that’s not the way ; 
you should take a handspike and knock their brains 
out”. Nothing marks better the distance we have 
travelled in the last century than the high standard of 
sobriety to which our seamen have attained, for it is no 
exaggeration to say that, taken all round, they are at 
the present the most temperate people in the world. 
In Gardner’s day, and long after, the drink fiend took 
a heavy toll from all classes, for few men ever had the 
constitution of Mr. Quinton, a mate referred to in these 
Recollections, whose daily allowance of twenty-six 
tumblers of good Hollands and water only made his 
flesh firm! The significant notes placed against the 
names of individuals on the roll of officers who served 
on board the ‘‘ Edgar” between 1787-9 point to the 
general prevalence of drunken habits. ‘* Drank himself 
to death”; ‘‘drank hard”; ‘‘ went mad and died” ; 
‘*died insane”; ‘‘ broke by court-martial” ; ‘‘ drank 
very hard”; ‘‘drank like a fish”—these remarks tell 
their own story of wrecked careers. The following 
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anecdote shows how lightly drunkenness was regarded. 
Captain Wallis, ‘‘an able officer and seaman”, comes 
on board and asks his first lieutenant if the sails are 
bent. Getting for answer, ‘‘ B’ass me if I know, but 
I'll look up”, the captain retorts ‘‘You need not do 
that, for damn me if you can see a hole through a 
grating”, and straightway asks his boozy subordinate 
to supper. It is not to be wondered at that discipline on 
board ship was often slack in spite of the severe 
measures sometimes resorted to for its maintenance. 
In looking back on these ‘‘ good old times”, as we 
love to call them, attention is diverted from the general 
condition of discipline afloat by the exploits of officers 
who were brilliant exceptions, and is only recalled to 
the stern reality by passages in the personal experiences 


of men less highly placed; the frequency with which | 


Gardner has to notice cases of mutiny is eloquent 
testimony to the crying need that existed for more men 
of the type of Jervis. ’ 

Official despatches of admirals and captains prove 
that many sea officers were not behind their shore- 
going contemporaries in a knowledge of letters, but 
the rank and file which formed the great majority 
probably held the opinion so forcibly expressed by the 
master of the ‘‘ Edgar” that ‘‘a man’s ideas should 
not go further than the jibboom end’’—indeed it was 
not always they got beyond his glass! Brave to a 
fault, generous and reckless to a degree, such was the 
old school, officers and men alike. Impulsive and 
childlike in their simplicity, it is difficult to understand 
their nature in the present year of grace: one day we 
find the ship's people in the ‘‘ Berwick” mutinying 
and turning the guns aft because the beef is not to 
their liking ; before the year is out the same company 
insists on paying its respect to its dead captain and the 
men pass the coffin bowing to the corpse, most of 
them in tears. Our British tars were every bit as 
superstitious as the oft-sneered-at Spaniard, the devil 
was never very far off, and men who could joke with 
death staring them in the face were not ashamed to 
display a wholesome terror of the evil one. The 
purser’s steward of the ‘‘ Berwick” dearly loved his 
grog, and the midshipmen catching him ‘‘ in the wind” 
took advantage of the circumstance to sew him in a 
bullock’s hide, with horns complete ; on coming to the 
poor steward bellows and knocks against the bulk- 
head ; the quartermaster flies, the men jump from their 
hammocks, and even the officers of the watch durst go 
no further than the cockpit ladder ! 

But avast heaving! We have said enough to show 
the curious what in the main these reminiscences con- 
sist of. Gardner used his pen to portray the broad 
humour of life as he knew it, and left the writing of 
history to others. He does not afford his editors 
much opportunity to play the part of commentators, 
but here and there they have managed to insert an 
interesting note. 


AMERICAN DRY GOODS. 


“Jane Cable.” By G. B. McCutcheon. London: E. 
Grant Richards. 1907. 6s. 


‘*The Price of Silence.” By M.E. M. Davis. London: 
Constable. 1907. 6s. 


“The Lonesome Trail.” By John G. Neihardt. London: 
Lane. 1907. 6s. 


MERICAN novelists are ‘‘ booming” over here. 

It is almost impossible to take up the list of any 
publisher this year without lighting on American names 
and American titles. The stage took the lead in the 
matter, and now the publishers are following suit. It 
is very hard on the British novelist of the second or 
third rank. Perhaps in order to earn a livelihood he 
will be driven to the device of musicians who adopt 
foreign names, and be compelled to call himself 
Jonathan K. Something or Other, or at least choose 
American subjects for his novel. ‘‘ What are dry 
goods?” asked someone in ‘*A Woman of No Im- 
ortance”. American novels of course”, replied 
rd Illingworth. And people who had never read an 
American novel in their lives—for American novels 
were not so plentiful over here when Oscar Wilde 


wrote—enjoyed the joke hugely. We have had plenty 
of opportunity of judging American novels since then. 

The chief thing in the average American novel is 
the amazing vitality of the author. He writes always 
at the top of his voice. His strenuousness is un- 
ceasing. The reader can almost see the swollen veins 
on his forehead, the tight-drawn mouth and flashing 
eye. It is do-it-or-die. And he never knows where to 
stop. With his feverish anxiety to make points he does 
not seem to realise when he has achieved his purpose, 
and frequently fizzles out ineffectively. He has ideas. 
He has vast quantities of material. He has a com- 
mand of language, a fatal fluency that frequently leads 
to his downfall. For he lacks a sense of values. He 
lacks self-restraint. He is full of tricks and artfulness. 
but he is not an artist. 

It may perhaps seem unfair to generalise in this. 
manner about American novelists, since the same 
criticisms might as aptly apply to mavy of our ordinary 
‘* Britishers ” in the same line of business. But assuming 
English publishers know their business and bring over 
here only the best of American fiction, the writer, after 
reading some scores of American novels, can find good 
ground for these general views. In ‘‘ Jane Cable” for 
instance Mr. McCutcheon has taken a fine idea which 
he has worked out with considerable freshness and 
ingenuity. David Cable is a handsome, reckless, devil- 
may-care fireman, married and reformed. After a 
year, misunderstandings with his wife lead to his de- 
parture for Europe. Here he remains deaf to her 
entreaties to return until she springs upon him the news 
that he is a father and bids him return to his wife and 
child. Full of remorse he hastens home, and years of 
devotion and happiness ensue. Mrs. Cable, however, 
has a secret. To win back her husband she has 
practised ‘‘a pious fraud”. The child she has foisted 
upon him is not their offspring but a foundling whom 
she had taken from the hospital. Unfortunately her 
secret is shared by a blackmailing solicitor, Jack 
Bausemer—one of the best-drawn characters in the 
book, and the author elaborately heightens the suspense 
of the reader as to what use the scoundrel will make of 
his secret. It is admirably done up to a point, but 
somehow it fails to carry conviction. It is at least a 
hundred pages too long. It is discursive where it 
should be reticent, verbose where it should be merely 
suggestive. 

‘* The Price of Silence”, while not exhibiting to so 
great an extent the same exuberance, serves as an 
example of a somewhat characteristic crudeness in style 
and construction. It is a story of New Orleans after 
the Civil War. The author gives us some fair pictures 
of the old French nobility, and of the old traditions of 
slavery, when the slaves had a much better time than 
under the subsequent emancipation. But the book is 
unsatisfactory, both as a picture of the times with which 
it deals and as a story. The strenuous quality so 
characteristic of the American product is particularly in 
evidence in ‘‘ The Lonesome Trail,” a collection of short 
stories by Mr. John Neihardt. The author of these 
stories has equipment and material enough to furnish a 
dozen ordinary novelists, but he does not know how to 
use them to the best advantage. He gives us an over- 
accumulation of vivid detail, which defeats its own ends. 
He is original, he is frequently haunting and inspiring, 
but somehow he just ‘‘ misses”. 


NOVELS. 


‘The Sheep and the Goats.’ By Mary E. Mann. London : 
Methuen. 1907. 6s. 
Mrs. Mary E. Mann has certain qualities as a 


novelist which make the reader find interest in follow- 
ing even an unpleasant narrative. We would not 


suggest that her new story is altogether an unpleasant 
narrative, yet there is something not altogether agree- 
able in the subtle presentation of snobbery, whether 
of individuals who are always talking money or of 
individuals who make of themselves a ‘‘ set” and 
examine the belongings of a would-be addition to 
it more rigorously than a Customs House officer 
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ansacks the luggage of a returned holiday-maker sus- 
pected of smuggling. Mrs. Mann presents us to some 
-such snobbery in this chapter from the annals of the 
East Anglian town of ‘‘ Wynborough”. The newly 
inducted rector of the place, a strong, self-willed young 
man for whom class prejudices do not exist, is the only 
‘son of a successful local draper who has retired from 
business. Society of the neighbourhood would gladly 
‘forget the clergyman’s origin, take him up and make 
much of him as a clever young man in an important 
sition, but Harold Fisher ignores their advances as 
‘he tramples on their prejudices—and trouble comes of 
it. He falls in love with the daughter of a retired 
general, only to learn that she is engaged, then he 
scandalises the parish by giving a home to a beautiful 
‘brainless girl, with very distant claims of kinship. 
There are bad quarters of an hour for most of the 
characters before a dramatic changing of partners leads 
to the approved happy ending. The story has all that 
vividness of presentation, that neatness of individual- 
ising, to which Mrs. Mann has accustomed us in a long 
series of novels, but there is a touch of sordidness—not 
unreal but unpleasant—to which we are not accustomed 
inher work. There are the vulgar retired draper, the no 
less vulgar leader of the local “set”, the mother whose 
‘foolish ‘‘ ambition” would destroy her daughter’s life, 
the half-rebellious sister of the rector. Circumstances 
so fall that the Wynborough conventions are satisfied, 
‘but we do not feel assured that the rector’s marriage 
-would be an unqualified success. 


‘The Prophet.” By Frederick Walderick. London: 


Lawrence and Jellicoe. 1907. 6s. 


‘** Forgive me for not fully comprehending your 
ideas,’ I said, rising, ‘but we of course look at these 
‘things from a different standpoint.’ ‘Absolutely’, 
he affirmed, as he showed me to my room. ‘ You 
from the valley of the normal, I from the lofty peaks of 
the supernormal.’” Reading this book, we feel that our 
‘relations with the author are those of the narrator with 
the powerful Sydney Ferguson : we are in the valley of 
‘the normal—he is on “‘ lofty peaks of the supernormal ” 
-dimmed by fog. A story, to hold the attention of intelli- 
gent readers, should deal with possibilities, or with 
impossibilities presented with that compelling talent 
which makes the reader regard them for the time being 
-as possibilities. Mr. Walderick shows us a man who 
goes to Tibet and returns to England gifted with the 
‘power of reading the future. Happy thought! To 
produce a paper giving the coming instead of the 
past day’s news. Hence ‘‘The Prophet”, in which 
the results of races are given before they are 
‘run, Stock Exchange prices are given before 
arranged, ‘‘a pre-obituary column” gives notice of the 
people who are about to die, and other events are 
described in most disconcerting fashion before they 
happen. Incidentally, too, ‘‘The Prophet” reveals 
(and frustrates) a deep-laid scheme for the invasion of 
England by Germany. Such a story would have been 
most effective if written in a simple matter-of-fact 
fashion—with something of Defoe’s art—but the 
author has slipped into the highfalutin’ which seems 
inevitable to present-day sensationalism, and his im- 
possibilities fail to interest us because their very 
strangeness is so insisted upon. 


‘*The Helpmate.”” By May Sinclair. London: Constable. 
1907. 6s. 


Emphatically this novel stands out from the stream 
-of commonplace fiction. It has obvious faults (for 
example it is far too long), and it is impossible alto- 
gether to like it, but Miss Sinclair has something to 
say, and succeeds in saying it. It is a study of the 
-conventionally ‘‘ good woman”, ruthless in its analysis, 
but, either from the exigencies of the story or from an 
insufficient acquaintance with life, the author attaches 
undue importance to the animal element in the male 
man. Ann Majendie has married a very decent and 
Jovable husband with whom she believes herself in love. 
The discovery of a disreputable chapter in his pre- 
emarital life (long closed with repentance) upsets her 


_the sensational incidents. 


universe. Although capable of forgiving, she hence- 
forth sets herself on a moral pedestal and watches with 
a jealous and critical eye all unimportant traits which 
tend to prove her theory that he is an inferior creature. 
The petty events of life in a provincial town all com- 
bine to fortify her moral priggishness. Gradually she 
drives her husband to be in fact what she believes him 
to bein tendency. Miss Sinclair has no scruples about 
unveiling the intimacies of married life, and her 
revelations of Ann’s religious meditations grate upon 
us unpleasantly. Still, there is no silly pandering to 
impropriety : we are told nothing that is not essential 
to the study of character. The portrait of Majendie’s 
invalid sister shows that the author can be tender 
without mawkishness. We flatly refuse to believe in 
the final development of Ann into a perfectly rational 
human being, but we strongly commend the novel as a 
powerful study of temperament. 


“Name of Garland.” By W. Pett Ridge. 
Methuen. 1907. 6s. 


In his own particular field Mr. Pett Ridge is without 
arival. We believe that he knows the goings on in 
every house in the semi-mean streets of the nearer 
suburbs, knows not only what goes on, but knows 
intimately the multitudinous inhabitants of those popu- 
lous parts. He may in presenting something of his 
knowledge in fiction form be a little too ready to in- 
dulge in that Dickensian repetition of phrasing which 
irritates some readers as it amuses others, but on the 
whole he has so much of sympathy and humour— 
rightly speaking, perhaps, the two are never entirely 
divorced—that he keeps his reader’s interested attention 
allthrough. Winnie Garland is only a maid of all work, 
but she is a lovable girl, capitally presented. Sheisa 
member of a family with several less worthy members— 
one indeed wins the notoriety of death by hanging at 
Wandsworth Gaol—and has to suffer for bearing the 
name that she does, yet to the end she is bright, whole- 
some, sweet and lovable. In his pictures of street life, his 
descriptions of small festivities—a pretentious suburban 
wedding to wit—the author is particularly happy. He 
has the faculty for showing in few words the essentials 
of scenes as they strike an observer possessed of a 
keen sense of humour, and the result is a book that is 
full of kindly entertainment. He sees littlenesses, 
matters of pride and pretence, with the smile of 
sympathy, not with the sneer of satire or the grin of 
non-understanding, and the result is that his best 
stories are good indeed, and ‘‘ Name of Garland” is 
one of his best. 


London: 


‘*The Lodestar: a Novel.” By Max Pemberton. 
London: Ward, Lock. 1907. 6s. 


Each of Mr. Pemberton’s recent novels has deepened 
our regret that he had not begun to write when Edward 
FitzGerald set about his compilation of ‘‘ Half-Hours 
with the Worst Authors”. No other writer can make 
impossible characters act—and more particularly talk— 
so impossibly. We defy any commentator to explain 
the meaning of the scraps of dialogue which permeate 
The talk of the characters 
is like a conversation imperfectly overheard in the 
adjoining carriage of a noisy train. Mr. Pemberton 
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can sometimes devise fairly good plots, and we cannot 
imagine why he never lets his puppets speak like human 
beings. In the present story—and the question why it 
is called ‘‘ The Lodestar”, or what the author imagines 
a lodestar to be, baffles interpretation—the penniless 
son of an East End clergyman, who has worked at the 
Docks as an engineer, is adopted for totally inadequate 
reasons by a rich Pole in Hampstead. This Alban 
Kennedy, in spite of his early hardships, seems to be 
able to talk French and hold his own in the Russian 
language. He goes off to Poland in order to let the 
author rant about the revolutionary movement in 
Russia—a subject on which we should say he is about as 
competent to speak as he is on the tone of good London 
clubs. The Russian bureaucracy and the members of a 
club in Trafalgar Square share Mr. Pemberton’s dis- 
approbation. Both will survive it. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“‘Oambridge.” By M.A. R. Tuker. Illustrated by W. Matthison. 
London : A. and C. Black. 1907. 20s. 


It is difficult to discover the object with which most of this 
book has been written. Professedly one of a series of the 
modern type of expensive and colour-print illustrated guide- 
books, it begins with a general history of earlier English 
Universities and ends with a detailed account—obviously a 
labour of intense satisfaction to the author—of the past and 
present of Girton and Newnham. The guide-book is to be 
found in the middle. The pity is that this middle portion has 
not been expanded to shut out both the beginning and end of 
the book. The pedigree of the Colleges is carefully traced 
and the usual list of worthies added in chronological order, 
but the general information given is very meagre, and suffers 
frora compression. The chapter on “ Degrees”, which deals 
with examinations generally, in attempting to cover the 
whole ground inevitably slips into inaccuracy. The fame of 
ee gd Cambridge as a teaching and research centre of 

atural Science is so widely spread that even an outside 
writer should have a care when dealing with the Natural 
Science Tripos. The book tellsus that the examination com- 
prises papers in the eight subjects which cover generally the 
field of Natural Science, but gives an entirely wrong im- 
pression by omitting to add that these subjects are not taken 
in bulk but in allied groups of three, or at the most four, one 
group being sufficient to obtain a first class. We look also in 
vain for any record of the function of the Cambridge coach, 
whom practically every reader for a tripos employs. The 
lecture is still, on the surface, the characteristic method of 
teaching at Cambridge, but, unless given by a first-rate teacher, 
the coach usually takes its place. Needless to say, ifa lecturer 
is examining, his lectures will be well attended. The life of 
the undergraduate is briefly alluded to, and here again the 
danger arising from vague generalising is apparent. Because 
a man golfs on two mornings a week in preference to accom- 
panying a herd of weedy youths on the Trumpington “ grind” 
every afternoon, he is not necessarily reading only for an 
ordinary degree. The book is hardly helped by a large num- 
ber of colour-print illustrations: there is too much colour and 
too little drawing. Cambridge architecture is too fine to be 
the medium of fancied colour effects ; black and white give a 
truer idea of its beauty. 


“Canada.” Painted by T. Mower Martin. Described by Wilfred 
Campbell. London: A. and C. Black. 1907. 20s. net. 


“* Canada.” By Beckles Willson. ‘‘ Romance of Empire” Series. 
London: Jack. 1907. 6s. net. 


To “Bonnie Scotland” and “Happy England” Messrs. 
Black have now added “Canada”. Presumably the editor 
was embarrassed by a wealth of appropriate and compli- 
mentary adjectives when he came to choose a title for the 
Canadian volume, and so left it adjectiveless—a remark 
which applies to Mr. Beckles Willson’s volume. The feature of 
the book is a remarkably varied series of Mr. T. Mower Martin’s 
illustrations. He pictures Canada from end to end as one who 
knows and loves her every beauty. We hear that certain 
English educationists are starting a movement to bring home 
to English scholars the beauties of the outlying parts of the 
Empire. They would do well to seek Mr. Martin’s guidance, 
for he shows unique knowledge and appreciation of the wide 
range of natural attractions that Canada offers. Mr. Wilfred 
Campbell, who provides the text, is a known Canadian poet. 
He is wise in not attempting a history of Canada. On the 
whole his commentary makes pleasant if not often impressive 
reading. 

If in publishing a new series dealing with the “Romance of 
Empire” the object is to rouse enthusiasm in young readers 
for the story of British achievement beyond the seas, Messrs. 
Jack would seem to be in a fair way to its accomplishment 
jucging by this first volume. Mr. Beckles Willson is a native 


of Canada, and the romance of its discovery, colonisation and 
conquest naturally appeals strongly to him. He frankly 
admits that he writes “as a sagamore of the olden time might 
tell the legends of the past to the young braves of his tribe 
gathered round the lodge fire”. Every chapter is overflowing 
with adventure from the time of Cartier to Louis Riel. There 
is nothing fresh in the way of material: who indeed, unless he 
has access to archives which have not yet given up their 
secrets, can find anything new about Frontenac and Wolfe and 
Montcalm? The illustrations in colour are well done, and in 
themselves will secure a ready welcome for the volume by the 
young reader who relishes his romance none the less because 
it is fact and not fiction. 


‘* Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.” Edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. London: 
King. 1907. 

We have received eight numbers of recently issued mono- 
graphs on special subjects of history, economics and public 
law which form part of the well-known series issued by 
Columbia University. Several of them consist of studies of 
topics of special connexion with industrial or political and 
social conditions in the United States. Four of them may be 
mentioned however as instructive to men of business or to 
students of American institutions in this country. These are “De 
Witt Clinton and the Origin of the Spoils System in New 
York”, by Dr. McBain ; “ The United States Steel Corporation”, 
a study of the growth and influence of combinations in the iron 
and steel industry, by Dr. Berglund ; “The Tobacco Industry 
in the United States ”, by Dr. Jacobstein ; and “ The Taxation 
of Corporations in Massachusetts”, by Mr. Friedman. Two 
others may be mentioned whose subject-matter is not wholly 
taken from American sources, “Luther’s Table Talk”, a 
critical study by Dr. Preserved Smith, and “ Social Democracy 
and Population”, by Dr. Tenney. This last is a sociological 
study of population, and treats of the biological theories which 
have a bearing on the population question not in America 
only but universally. It isa very useful and interesting dis- 
cussion, and just now is topical for its references to the question 
of immigration of Asiatics into the American continent. 


‘ Terriers, their Points and Management’. By Frank Townend 
Barton. London: Long. 1907. 5s. 


This is a dog-book which may be read for pleasure and 
referred to with profit. All varieties of terriers are dealt with, 
and their photographs make a gallery which to the dog-lover 
will appear an album of beauties. Mr. Barton is thoroughly 
practical, however, and he discusses the anatomical construc- 
tion and medical care of terriers in such a way that the 
amateur dog-lover will find all that is practically useful for him 
in this book, and having read it and mastered all that Mr. 
Barton has to say of points he may go to any dog-show and 
pose as an authority and criticise the judges with assurance. 
It is wonderfully interesting to be told so much about a class 
of dog which has so many varieties ranging from the bull 
terrier, which is almost a bulldog, to the griffon, which is almost 
an ogre. The book is addressed to “All who admire a well- 
bred terrier ”, and we confidently recommend it for the instruc- 
tion and pleasure we have received from it ourselves ; and the 
writer of this notice is cosmopolitan in his taste for terriers. 


Messrs. Dent send us another batch of new volumes in 
‘‘Everyman’s Library”, including the following: ‘“ Inquiries 
into Human Faculty and its Development” (Francis Galton) ; 
“Sketches by ‘ Boz’” (Charles Dickens) ; “ The Governour” 
(devised by Sir Thomas Elyot); “Selected Speeches of the 
Right Hon. John Bright on Public Questions”; “ Lectures on 
the History of the Eastern Church” (Arthur Penrhyn Stanley) ; 
“The Diary of John Evelyn” (edited by William Bray, 2 vols.) ; 
“ Kalevala” (W. F. Kirby, 2 vols.); “Hakluyt’s Voyages” 
(Richard Hakluyt, 2 vols.) ; “The Motion of the Heart and 
Blood” (William Harvey). The volumes are nicely got up, 
and at a shilling each are certainly as cheap as any series of 
reprints which have been published of late. 


‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Septembre. 3 fr. 

This number contains several articles of considerable interest. 
M. Leroy Beaulieu treats of Russia as it is to-day, before the 
election of the third Douma. He points out that the attempt 
to separate arbitrarily all the electors into two opposing forces, 
one for and the other against the Government, has failed 
hitherto. He thinks the attempt of Prince Troubetskoi to 
combine the moderate forces, the “ Octobrists” and the 
“ Cadets”, against the extremists of all parties would be more 
likely to have success if the two parties were not divided by 
apparently hopeless differences. This indeed will always be 
the grave obstacle in Russia to the working of a Constitutional 
Government as it is the great difficulty in running a large 
business or any other organisation in that country—viz. the 
impossibility of getting any large body of men to abandon 
their small personal feelings and to co-operate on an equality 
or in subordinate positions. M. Bourdeau has an excellent 
appreciation of the International Socialist Congress. 


For this Week's Books see page 374. 
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CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALI A, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


& CHEAP RETURN PLEASURE CRUISES and 
. ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
apply at 122 Leadenhall 


Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 
London. 


| sent on application (mention- 


of peculiar cut and dis- 


i 
Two Mixtures that stand [: 
in a class by themselves— fi’ 


tinctive flavour are 


“‘ Three Nuns,” 
mild, 


“ King’s Head,” 
full. 


Mixtures of unique manufacture > ~ 
and choicest quality. 10z. packets *~ 
and 2 oz. and 4 oz. tine, 6d. per oz. { 


Free Sample of ‘‘ Three Nuns” 


ing this paper) to the IMPERIAL 
TOBACCO CO., Ltd., St. Andrews 
Square, Glasgow. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


Six-Shilling Novels. 
TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


THE YOUNGER SET. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “‘ The Fighting Chance,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations by G. C. WILMSHURST. 


THE MEASURE OF THE RULE. 


By ROBERT BARR, 
Author of ‘*The Mutable Many,” &c. 


“A fine, sincere, and fearless novel.”—The TIMES. 


THE HELPMATE. 


By MAY SINCLAIR, 
Author of ‘*The Divine Fire,” &c. 
[Second Impression. 

‘* With her new novel Miss Sinclair definitely passes from her 
apprenticeship and challenges criticism as a master of her craft. . . . 
It is written with distinction and lucidity, and a whimsical but very 
real humour illumines its darkest places. Miss Sinclair has come into 
her own.” —Morning Fost. 


NICOLETE. 


By EVELYN SHARP. 


[Second Impression. 
‘*The delightful pictures of childhood contained in the first 120 
are alone worth the paltry 4s. 6d.”—Punch. 
‘*It is a delightful eet ag There is no other word for it.” 
Evening Standard. 
‘* The sweetest book we have read for many a long day.” 
Public Opinion. 


A WALKING CENTLEMAN. 


JAMES PRIOR, 
Author of *‘ Hyssop,” ‘‘ Forest Folk,” &c. 

**No one knows better than a reviewer, who reads all sorts of 
novels, how good is Mr. Prior’s book. Here is a real piece of work ; 
here is an author who can portray scenes and draw characters faithfully 
and without exaggeration, a writer who thinks and is not afraid to give 
his thoughts. . . . Mr. Prior’s work is stamped with a sincerity which 
we too rarely find in a novel, although no novel is of any worth with- 
out it.”—Daily Mail. 


“A new writer claiming and deserving a‘hearty wel- 
scome,.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


MARCUS HAY. 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


‘* Hay is no crude hero of romance . . . his desire for travel and 
new experiences ever growing with satisfaction are true characteristics 
of a certain type of Englishman not uncommon. The story has a most 
engaging swing and about it; there is not a dull page, and the 
interest is kept up with unflagging zeal. Altogether it is a book of 


-adventure of great merit.” —Athenaum. 


“The adorable Betty.”—GLASGOW NEWS. 


BACHELOR BETTY. 


By WINIFRED JAMES. 
At all Libraries, Bookshops, and Bookstalls. 6s. 
[Third Impression. 
** A fresh, charming, and lovable book.” —Odserver. 
‘* Refreshingly naive and direct.” —Zvening Standard. 


MRS. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 


NIMROD’S WIFE. 


By GRACE GALLATIN SETON, 
Author of ‘*A Woman Tenderfoot.” 
With numerous I!lustrations, Large crown 8vo. 6s, 


LONDON : 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lrp., 10 ORANGE St., W.C, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


An Artist’s Reminiscences (Walter Crane). Methuen. 18s. net. 
Decorative Styles and Periods in the Home (Helen Churchill Candee). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 


BIoGRAPHY 


William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (Albert von Ruville. 3 vols.) 
Heinemann. 30s. net. 


FICTION 
The Chronicles of Berthold Darnley (Wilkinson Sherren). Grif- 


fiths. 6s. 

Outrageous Fortune (Bak), 4s.; The Weavers (Gilbert Parker), 
6s. Heinemann. 

The Chateau by the Lake (Amy Le Feuvre) ; The Fraud (Mrs. Coulson 
Kernahan) ; Rose of Blenheim (Morice Gerard). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. each. 

The Mystery of the Unicorn (Sir William Magnay) ; Conspirators 
(E. Phillips Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 6s. each. 

The Human Element (Robert Herriot). Sisley’s. 6s. 

A Human Bacillus (Robert Eustace); In the Queen’s Service (Dick 
Donovan). Long. 6s. each. 

Hilma (William Tillinghast Eldridge). Collier. 6s. 

The Cable-Man (Weatherby Chesney). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Shadow of the Unseen (Barry Pain and James Blyth). Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. 

The Shattered Idol (Max Baring). Simpkin. 6s. 

The Wondrous Wife (Charles Marriott). Nash. 6s. 


Gi1FT-Booxks 


The Romance of the World’s Fisheries (Siduey Wright); Heroes of 
Missionary Enterprise (Claud Field) ; Adventures on the High 
Mountains (Richard Stead); The Romance of Modern Photo- 
graphy (Charles K. Gibson); Adventures in the Great Forests 
(H. W. G. Hyrst); Heroes of Pioneering (Edgar Sanderson). 
Seeley. 55. net each. 

When Hawkins Sailed the Sea (Tinsley Pratt). Grant Richards. 


35. 6d. 

The Lord of the Deer and Other Fairy Tales (H. H. Harrod). 
Lamley. 35. 6d. net. 

The Life Story of a Squirrel (T. C. Bridges); The Swiss Family 
Robinson (G. E. Mitton). Black. 6s. each. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Folk of the Wild (Bertram Atkey). Grant Richards. 6s. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Everyman’s Library :—Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Develop- 
ment (Francis Galton) ; Sketches by ‘* Boz” (Charles Dickens) ; 
The Governour (Devised by Sir Thomas Elyot); Selected 
Speeches of the Right Hon. John Bright on Public Questions ; 
Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church (Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley) ; The Diary of John Evelyn (Edited by William Bray. 
2 vols.) ; Kalevala (W. F. Kirby. 2 vols.) ; Hakluyt’s Voyages 
(Richard Hakluyt. 2 vols.) ; The Motion of the Heart and Blood 
(William Harvey). Dent. 1s. net each. 

Poems of Shelley (Selected, with Introduction, by Professor Churton 
Collins). Edinburgh: Jack. 2s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE 


Elements of Psychology (Sydney Herbert Mellone), Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 55. 
THEOLOGY 


Lay Sermons and Addresses (Edward Caird) ; The Advent of the 
Father (Archibald Allan). Glasgow: Maclehose. 6s. net each. 
Aspects of Christian Mysticism (W. Major Scott). Murray. 35. 6d. 


net. 

Christ’s Service of Love (Hugh Black). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

New Theology Sermons (Rev. R. J. Campbell). Williams and 
Norgate. 6s. 

Christus ‘Futurus (By the Author of ‘*Pro Christo et Ecclesia”). 
Macmillan. 5s. net. 

The Church Handbook (P. V. Smith). Wells Gardner. 25. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 


India (John Finnemore); Scotland (Elizabeth Grierson). Black. 
Is. 6d. net each. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bohemia in London (Arthur Ransome). Chapmanand Hall. 6s. net. 

Court Theatre, The, 1904-1907, a Commentary and Criticism 
(Desmond MacCarthy). Bullen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Dramas in Duodecimo (Ascott R. Hope). Black. 5s. 

English Humorists of To-day (J. A. Hammerton) Hodder and 
Stoughton. . 6d. 

Essays and Addresses (By the late John Henry Bridges). Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 

How to Appreciate Music (Gustav Kobbé). Sisley’s. 55.) net. 

Short History of Indian Literature, A (E. Horrwitz). Fisher Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Soldiers of Fortune in Camp and Court (Alexander Innes Shand), 
10s. 6d. ; Leading American Soldiers (R. M. Johnston). Con- 
stable. 75. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER :—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3/7. ; La Revue, 277.25; The Economic Journal, 5s. ; 
Mercure de France, 1 /r.50; The North American Review, Is. 


‘For Octoser:—The All-Story Magazine, 6d.; The Pall Mall 


Magazine, 6d, 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S FIRST ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AUTUMN, 1907. 
Completion of a Great Work. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY: 


A Survey of Man’s Record. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black-and-White Illustrations. Complete in eight super-royal octavo volumes, cloth, 15s. net each; half- 
morocco, 21s. net each. [A Full and Complete Prospectus on application. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW :—“ It is difficult to give t h praise to th terpri d public spirit of Mr. Hei in placi hy iT ithi 
sensi of the Ena fae pablic™ © give too much praise to the enterprise and public spirit of Mr. Heinemann in placing these volumes within the 


The -World’s Greatest Actress. 
MY DOUBLE LIFE: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH BERNHARDT. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
[Prospectus on application. 
*,* These Memoirs give the story of the early life and struggles of the great actress down to the time when her genius was universally 
acknowledged, and she became her own manageress. 


England’s Greatest Statesman. 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 


By Dr. ALBERT VON RUVILLE. With an Introduction by HUGH E. EGERTON, Rhodes Professor at Oxford. 
With 16 Portraits, 3 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. net. [Prospectus on application. 
*,* The first really adequate biography of Pirr that has appeared in English. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


Edited from the Original Manuscript by CHARLES NICOULLAUD. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles, 1 vol. demy 8vo. Ios. net. 
Vol. I. (1781-1814) Ready. Vol. III. in preparation. [Prospectus on application. 
‘ x. A continuation of the Memoirs of this shrewd and witty observer, dealing, for the most part, with the personages who figured during 
the Restoration. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


, : By G. LENOTRE. With Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo. ros. net. [Prospectus on application. 
*,* This book is largely composed of the narratives of those who were actual eye-witnesses of Marie Antoinette’s last days, and is the fitting 
complement to the narrative of her Flight. 


Uniform with the above. 1 vol. 10s. net. 


THE FLIGHT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 28, G. LENOTRE. 


BELOW THE CATARACTS. 


By WALTER TYNDALE. With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies, 42s. net. 
[Prospectus on application. 
en 3 has lived among the people and pictures them from the fulness of his knowledge, and so his book will be indispensable to anyone 
going to Egypt. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE. 


By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., and HESTER MARSHALL. With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings by HERBERT 
; MARSHALL, R.W.S. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies, 42s, net. 
[Prospectus on application. 


Uniform with the above. 1 vol. 16s. net. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. %y GEORGE GILBERT. With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour 
Drawings by W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 


THE THIRD VOLUME, COMPLETING THE WORK, OF 


METABOLISM AND PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 


By CARL VON NOORDEN, Professor of the First University Medical Clinic, Vienna. English issue under the Editorship of I. WALKER 
HALL, Professor of Pathology, Univ. Coll., Bristol ; Pathologist to the Royal Infirmary, Bristol. ha 
[Prospectus on application. 


SIX - SHILLING NOVELS. 


3 vols. royal 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net. 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER. By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT. 
THE WEAVERS. THE SHUTTLE. 
By VIOLET JACOB. By W. SoMERSET MAUGHAM. 
THE HISTORY OF AYTHA WARING. §[0ci. THE EXPLORER. [Oct. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. By VioLer Hunt. 
THE ORCHARD THIEF. [ Oct. WHITE ROSE OF WEARY LEAF. [Oct. 
By LIONEL PORTMAN. By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 
THE PROGRESS OF HUGH RENDAL. EVE NORRIS. [ Oct. 


NEW KIT-KAT NOVELS.  Wvith Frontispieces in Colour, 45. each. 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE. By Bak. | HIS HIGHNESS SANDRO. By KasBecxk, 
MR. HEINEMANN’S ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST POST-FREE. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 
HUNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 


Established nearly Half a Century. 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIV THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
ration for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
odern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 

Ealing W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 

Enlarged bui di gs, chapel, lab y, classical, tific, and com | sides. 

tion for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 

of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 

able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


H ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 

University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 

de London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 

ast Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. H. HaAppERFIELD, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Hower, M.A. Cantab. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Ree PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE. 


Finishing School for Girls. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


ULL COURSES FOR MATRICULATED 
STUDENTS in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and Theology 
at Composition Fees, or Students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1907. 

For prospectuses and all information apply to the Secretary, King’s Coll 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1907. 

Apply to the Vick-PrincipaL, 13 Kensington Square. 


HE COQUELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
269 REGENT STREET, W. (above District Messengers). 
Native and experienced teachers. Trial lesson free. 
Write for pamphlet and press opinions. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS, Novemser 26, 27, 28. 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £20. 
Three Scholarships, and various Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars apply to the Bursar. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 

S. THOROLD’S, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old established. Four 

resident governesses and ten visiting professors. Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


~“ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excéllent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


VACANCY occurs for a PREMIUM PUPIL in 


large Engineering Works. For particulars apply “‘ Emgineer,” ¢/o Sarur- 
DAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


HOTELS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS, W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS.—Education in all its branches. 
Musical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


LJ AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScnHoo. 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Exceptional 
advantages. —Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL COLLEGE, 
9 BEDFORD GARDENS.—SCHOOL for GIRLS and BOYS. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 
EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 
MEN’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 

guages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
Delightfully situated adjoining Henley Bridge, commanding extensive and 
beautiful views of the River. mfort combined with Moderate Charges. 
R. T. Duxe, Proprietor. 


A® ERYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN’S HOTEL. 


First-class ; facing the sea, and sheltered from the North-east Winds., 


Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Patmer, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 


Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Th gh ¢ iz 
in elementary work. Many Scholarship successes at Public Schools. Great 
attention to sports and games.— Headmaster, J. HArpiF, M.A. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
Cal G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 

HOTEL. On Level and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 

ments. New —_ and Drawing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 
terms.—COoL.ins, ‘oprietor. 


“ INANCE.”—A concise weekly record of markets 
and prices, published by the Centra Stock Excuance, Lim. (Estab- 


lished 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Post free for six months to 
applicants mentioning this paper. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Th igh Ed i Good ref 


OMERSET.—Co.tiece House, BRIDGWATER. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 
tion for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 

. L. L.L.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 
air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—‘* Camacna,” Westsury, WILTs. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) you and bracing climate. Highest 


| PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 
Colonies.—Principal, Mrs. HoLsourng. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
MASTERS, M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, recei Pupil 

Backward or delicate boys (17 to_19) Beautiful 

Cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
a me candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 
iminary Examinations. Extracts from testimonials: ‘‘ The greatest dullard 


need not despair.” ‘“‘It seems impossible to fail under tuition.” Board 
xeceived.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W. , 
376 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Speci post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


W. GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE 
For SEPTEMBER. (No. 354.) 


NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. 
It comprises a specially attractive selection of Publishers’ Remainders, including 
many Good Bargains. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:~ 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
d, 4, 


Half Year ... 8 
Quarter Year me O 7 7 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 
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In Cloth Gilt. Price 6s. each. 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW NOVEL. 


MISS DERING’S PRICE. 
MISS DERING’S PRICE. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A WIDOW. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 


A CASE FOR THE COURTS. 
- By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 
“‘ The story is in Mrs. Kernahan’s best style.” —Southend Telegraph. 


A WOMAN OF CHARACTER, 
By JAMES BLYTH. 


THE WORLD PERIL OF 1910. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A RESPECTABLE 


BOHEMIAN. 
By ELIZABETH P. RAMSAY-LAYE. 


In Striking Picture Cover. Price Is. 


A CHINESE LOVER. 


A CHINESE LOVER. 
By ERNEST LAY. 
“ An exciting story, told in the first person.”—Country Life. 


SINS OF THE SMART SET. 


SINS OF THE SMART SET. 
A Reply to Father Bernard Vaughan. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo. Searlet 
Limp Leather, gilt 


THE POCKET 
KIPLING. per 
Vol. Il. LIFE’S HANDICAP. 


[ Tuesday. 


THE SANTUARIO OF THE MADONNA 
Di ViCO, PANTHEON OF CHARLES 
EMANUEL |. OF SAVOY. 


By L. MELANO ROSSI. With Frontispiece in 
Colour, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illus- 
trations. Super royal 8vo. 21s. net. [Zuesday. 


stH EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 


By ALFRED MARSHALL, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised. 
12s. 6d. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 


CHRISTUS FUTURUS. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


By the Author of ‘* When it Was Light.” [/mmediately. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., Lrp., 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 


GREENING’S 
LATEST SUCCESSES. 


LOVE THE CRIMINAL. 


By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND. Second Edition. 6s, 
(Author of the ‘‘ Financier,” “* Gold Worshippers,” etc. ) 


SEEN AND UNSEEN. 


A remarkable book of true psychic experiences. 
By E. KATHARINE BATES. 6s 


THE PALM OIL RUFFIAN. 


Life in Sierra Leone and Lagos AS IT IS. 
By ANTHONY HAMILTON. Second Edition. 6s, 


The MASCOTTE ot PARK LANE 


By LUCAS CLEEVE. Third Edition. 6s. 


THE DUPE. 


By GERALD BISS. Second Edition. 6s. 


RICHARD THE BRAZEN. 


The FATE ot the HARA DIAMOND. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. 6s. 
WHEN TERROR RULED. 
By MAY WYNNE. 3s. 6d. 
THE DEATH TRAP. 


GREENING & CO., LTp., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ESSRS. BLACKWOOD beg to announce that 
on September 26 they will publish SYDNEY C. 
GRIER’S new novel, “THE POWER OF 
THE KEYS.” It will be found that recent 
events connected with our Indian Empire 
make the appearance of this new work by the 
author of “The Warden of the Marshes,” “The 


Great Pro-Consul,” &c., of particular moment. 


ORDER AT ONCE 


“THE POWER OF THE KEYS,” 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


A READABLE WEEXRLY. 


“ Public Opinion” was very much prised by Thomas Carlyle, and was one 
o the pte, mann he read, said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in “ The British Weekly.” 


PUBLIC 


“Public Opinion” is eminently a readable per. There is no 
padding in it. It is a paper which exists to put on reco the ideas which men 
are thinking, and especially the ideas which make for x Intellectual, 

books, papers, 


Political, and Social Progress as these are recorded in the wor! 


and magazines. 

It is a paper specially suited for those who exert public influence—for 
“Public Opinion ” dees not reflect one side of life only—it seeks to cover 
all sides of thought and opinion. 

It is the bare truth to say that there is no other mae ublished in Great 
Britain which every week ins such stimulus to t — t, or such a vast 
amount of real information presented lucidly and in a readable type. 

« Public Opinion ” is published every Friday, and its price is Twopence. 
It has been in existence 47 years. 

“Public Ooinion” can be obtained from any ne ent or bookstall, 
or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom 
for 108. 10d., and to any place abroad for 138. per annum. Orders should 
be addressed to— 

PUBLIC OPINION 30 & 31 TEMPLE HOUSE, 
9 TALLIS ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Specimens sent free on application. 
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IT IS A RARE THING 


That any problem—ractal, clerical, or political—is studied from a purely independent 
standpoint. The Irish problem is at once racial, clerical, and political, and circumstances placed “‘ Pat” in 
the peculiar position of being able to study it at first hand from the purely independent standpoint. 


Pat” ts 
A Roman Catholic critic of the priests, 
A Home Rule critic of the Nationalists, 
An Irishman who has restored a derelict Mayo farm to prosperity by methods essentially un-Irish. 


How he has done it, and what he thinks of the leaders and misleaders of the Irish people, ts set forth in @ 
book which everyone interested in the Irish problem will want to read: 


Cloth, 2s. net. THE Paper, Is. net. 


SORROWS IRELAND. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I have just read ‘ The Sorrows of Ireland,’ and I consider that it elucidates. 


the whole Maskelyne and Devant mystery of Irish discontent.” 


What the Press says: 
“The 


‘No student of the Irish question can afford to pass this little volume over.” 
THE CROWN. 


Sorrows ‘“‘ The brilliant Irishman who writes as ‘ Pat’ has certainly given us much 
to ponder, as well as much delightfully racy reading in ‘ The Sorrows of Ireland.’”” 
| THE TRIBUNE. 


of ‘* Interesting and in many places distinctly entertaining, for ‘ Pat’ is a pointed 
and witty writer."—7HE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


‘*A good idea of the origin of much if not all the trouble in and about 


99 
Ireland Ireland is to be obtained from ‘The Sorrows of Ireland.’” 
| ° THE BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR. 


‘©The indictment of Clerical control is the more severe because it is 
obviously not written in foolish rage.,—THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


BY 
** Pat's prologue is a literary novelty, admirably conceived.” 
THE BAZAAR. 
° No more moving book than this has been written on Ireland for a Century 


past."—-THE PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER. 


“ Pat's” previous book, “‘ Economics For Ir1sHMEN,” showed him to be an unorthodox student 
of the Irish problem. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland 


is equally novel, and carries the study a stage further. 


His New Book 


ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER ; OR PosT FREE DIRECT FROM THE OFFICE FOR IS. 1}d. OR 25. 2}a. 


London: THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


Dublin: MAUNSEL & CO., Middle Abbey Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON 


aN CONTINUOUS DEMAND. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


Saturday’ Bridge” is acknowledged 
fo be the STANDARD work on the 
Best of Card Games. 


Bound in white cloth with gold cards, ‘‘SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE is 


A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


The book is also bound in green cloth, so that pur- 
chasers may make their choice. 


Of all Booksellers, 5/- net. Direct from the Office, 5/3 post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO,, LIMITED. 
Declaration of Dividend No. 36. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 100 per cent. (twent 
aiiog per Share) has been declared by the Board for the Wttoen = 
30th of September, 1907. 

This Dividend will be pipe to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on ¥ of Sessember, 1907, and to holders of 
COUPON No. 24 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

R Transfer Books will be closed from 1st to 7th October, 1907, both days in- 
clusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London Office, 
No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about 4th of November, 1907. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 24, at 
the London Office of the Comme q 

COUPONS must be left OUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will be 
payable at any time on or after 4th of November, 1907. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
- A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘““WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. GoLr, HunTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 


It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 
(Founded January, 1886.) 


This Review contains articles by distinguished Statesmen, Officials, pao | 
and Scholars of various nationalities, not only on current Oriental and Imperi 

litics, but also on Oriental geography, history, and philology, besides sketches of 
‘olk-lore, manners and customs, as interesting to specialists as to the general reader. 


Subscriptions and Advertisements to be sent to the Manager of the Imperial 
and Asiatic Quarterly Review, Oriental Institute, Woking, England. Books for 
review and literary contributions to be forwarded to the Editor, Oriental Institute, 
Woking, England. 


The following are the rates for subscriptions: Per annum, postage free, £1; 
quarterly number, 5s. The ordinary rate for literary advertisements : Whole page, 
44 48. ; half page, £2 5s. ; quarter page in proportion. For other advertisements 
at the rate of £5 5s. per page, special terms may be made for continued 
advertisements. 


OCTOBER, 1907. 
CONTENTS. 
ASIA. 

SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.I.E.: Tue Lecistative Councit 
oF MysorE—INAUGURAL MEETING.” 

DR. J. POLLEN, C.LE.: ‘‘ Recent Inpiaw Rerorms.” 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL F. H. TYRRELL: “Tue Misrortunes oF 
THE Mapras Army.” 

S. M. MITRA: “ Asta AND ImpeRIAL Commerce.” 

J. B. PENNINGTON, M.C.S. (Retired): ‘‘InpIAN ADMINISTRATION BY 
AN OLp OFFICER.” 


COLONIES. 
MAJOR ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD: “Soutn Niceria—RE&.icion 
AND WITCHCRAFT.” 


ORIENTALIA. 
PROFESSOR L. MILLS, D.D.: “ Tue Avesta as THE DocuMENT OF 
SupyectivE RECOMPENSE.” 
GENERAL. 
M. S. DAS, C.LE. : ‘‘ DEvELopMENT oF InpusTRY IN BritisH INDIA.” 
GENERAL H. A. BROWNE: “Tue Yunan ExpepiTion oF 1875 AND 
THE CHEEFOO CoNVENTION.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. a 
“ Imperial Preference.”—“‘ Cobdenism or Swadeshi: Which Policy is Best for 
India ?”"—‘' The Land Revenue of India.”—‘‘ The Salt Tax.”—‘ The 
Hottentot Language and its place in Philology.” 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 
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MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY OCTOBER 1, 
FROM THE LATEST COPYRIGHT TEXT BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 
With 12 Coloured and many Line Illustrations by MILLICENT SOWERBY. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, with special binding design and end-papers printed in gold, 58. net. 


NEW FICTION. 


THE PAGAN WOMAN. By Norma Lorimer, Author of ‘‘ A Sweet Disorder.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
VANITY FAIR.—“ This is an excellent book, by far the best of the six or seven books on our list.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ There is in this little Manx drama much more food for thought than is to be found in most of the fiction placed on the market to-day.” 
THE CONQUERESS. By Georces Ounet, Author of ‘‘ The Ironmaster,” ‘‘Dr. Rameau,” &c. Translated 
by F. ROTHWELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SWEETHEART. By Saran H. Steruinc. With 6 Coloured Illustrations. Square 
crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 
a alata POST.—‘ There can be no doubt of the careful study which has given birth to this book, and also there can be no doubt of the delight which it 
will give.” 


An Unconventional Story. 


COPPER UNDER THE GOLD. By €E. F. Atmaz. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


** Copper under the Gold,” by E. F. Almaz, tells the story of an uncon ion between a woman and a married man, in which the woman believes herself 
justified on the ground that Love is sup Time, ho , teaches her that every debt contracted must some day be met, and that the power of the past never dies. 


THE CABLE-MAN. By Weatuersy Cuesney, Author of ‘‘ The Tragedy of the Great Emerald.” Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Mr. Chesney's hero is a telegraphist in the great submarine cable service. The scene of the tale is on an islet in the Azores—but the heroine and sub-heroine are 
probably the most remarkable characters in this very remarkable book. 


MY LADY OF WHIMS. By Florence Warpen, Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh.” Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 68. 
EVENING STANDARD.—“ Has woven her plot deftly, and added a touch of fr to her s. Her heroine has real charm.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Ever since man began to read papyri or printed books this is the story which has always found a public.” 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY ANNE, and other Stories. By Georce R. Stus. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TIMES.— Mr. Sims gives a plausible air to the most improbable events.” J 
LIVERPOOL POST.—“ They are good stories . . . written by a man whose knowledge of the world is probably unique.” 


DAPHNE: a Pastoral of Italy. By Marcaret SHEeRwoop. Small crown 8vo. cloth, with Coloured 
. Frontispiece, 38. 6d. 

- this charming tale—a book to keep and to read again—Miss Sherwood offers to her readers as delicate and understanding an idyll of young love as they may 
wish to meet. 


THREE SPEEDS FORWARD. By Lioyp Ossourne, Author of ‘‘ The Motormaniacs.” Crown 8vo. 


Illustrated, cloth, 38. 6d. 


THE CITY OF PLEASURE. By Arnotp Bennett. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [October 3. 
LORD CAMMARLEIGH’S SECRET. By Roy Horniman. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [October 10. 
VANITY. By Paut and Vicror Marcueritre. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [October 17. 
THE WINDFALL. By Cuartes Eopert Crappock. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [October 24. 
THE INEVITABLE LAW. By F. E. Penny. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [October 31. 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 
CAIRO, JERUSALEM, AND DAMASCUS: three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans. 


By D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. Fully Illustrated in Colour after Water-Colour Drawings by 
. SS. TYRWHITT, R.B.A., with Additional Plates after Paintings by REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S., and from Native Objects. (October. 
ge foolscap 4to. cloth, gilt top, 20@. net. , 
Also 106 LARGE-PAPER COPIES, crown 4to. full parchment, the Plates mounted, 42s. net. 


THE RHINE. By H. J. Mackrnver, sometime Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford, Director 
of the London School of Economics. Fully Illustrated after Water-Colours by Mrs. JAMES JARDINE, with Two Folding Maps in Colour. (November. 
Large foolscap 4to. cloth, gilt top, 208. net. 


LISBON AND CINTRA. With some Account of other Cities and Historic Sites in Portugal. By A. C. 
INCHBOLD. Fully Illustrated after Water-Colours by STANLEY INCHBOLD. (November. 
rge foolscap 4to. cloth, gilt top, 108. Gd. net. 


THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE HOLY FATHERS. 


Being Histories of the Anchorites, Recluses, Casnobites, Monks, and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of Egypt between A.D. CCL. 
and A.D. CCCC. Circiter. Compiled by ATHANASIUS, Archbishop of Alexandria; PALLADIUS, Bishop of Helenopolis ; SAINT JEROME, and others. 
Now Translated out of the Syriac, with Notes and Introduction. , 
. By ERNEST A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., D.Litt., Keeper of the Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum. 
2 vols. extra crown 8vo. with Frontispiece Reproductions from the Syriac MS., 158. net. 


THE CURSE OF THE ROMANOVS: 


A Study of the Reigns of Tsars Paul I. and Alexander I. of Russia, 1796-1825. By ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT, M.A., Ph.D. With Collotype Frontispiece 
and many other Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth, 168. net. 

That the title of this book applies with particular force to the period with which it deals, and that that period merits much attention in view of present events, will 
be = when it is remembered that, whatever official historians may affirm, ‘I'sar Paul I. was ao Romanov, while Tsar Alexander I. died no man knows when 
or where. 


THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. 


By RICHARD DAVEY. New Edition. Revised and partly rewritten. With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The best book on Turkey that has yet appeared . . . a book that goes to the root of the political troubles in Turkey.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ One of the best books ever written on Turkey.” 


Second Impression now ready. 


THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES, 1852-1870. 


Fe. Ga > , Follies, Lapses, and Downfall; with Impressions of its Chief Personages. By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. Demy 6&vo. cloth, 
net, 
ATHENA UM.—“ It appears to a hardened reviewer of such volumes to be by far the best which has appeared upon the Second Empire. On the whole, the 


writer is so accurate and so well informed that this book makes serious claim to be treated as history. It undoubtedly contains almost the first accurate 

collected statement on many of the most important international events of the period between 1852 and 1870.” 

. TRUTH.— A book of unusual interest and accuracy. . . . No other book that I have read gives you anything like the detailed, minute, accurate, and 

interesting account of the ce , Splendour, foibles, lapses, and downfall of the Second Empire, or such vivid pictures of its chief personages.” 3 
CROWN.—* Our ‘ Petit Homme Rouge’ has succeeded in producing a volume which should bring him world-wide fame. It is a book which will not be so 

much read as devoured in all countries where there are English readers.” 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Srortiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTer Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 21 September, 1907. 
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